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PUBLIC UTILITY INDUSTRY: Review a 


CASE NO 16238 \ 


An Authentic Case History From 
American Express Files 


Nov. 18: Mr. Jack Reynolds, with Mrs. 
Reynolds, in Florida, recuperating from 
@ heart attack. 


5 a.m., Nov. 19: Burglar breaks into 
Reynolds’ apartment and steals Mrs. 
Reynolds’ purse. 


9 a.m., Nov. 19: She reports loss of 3 p.m., Nov. 19: Mrs. Reynolds receives 
Travelers Cheques to American Express full refund for the lost Travelers 
office in Miami. Cheques. 


Recently, Mr. and Mrs. Jack Reynolds* were in Florida, where Mr. Reynolds 
was recovering from a heart attack he had suffered in Toronto. A burglar 
broke into their apartment early one morning and stole all their cash 

(about $75) and $1,050 in American Express Travelers Cheques, which had 
been purchased at the suggestion of their local bank, leaving the 

Reynolds destitute. On disedvering the loss, Mrs. Reynolds immediately 
called the American Express office in Miami, and a full refund for 

the stolen Travelers Cheques was made the same day. (The American 
Express office in Miami, alone, handled over:1,500 tefund claims 

last year,) The Reynolds were able'to:continue their stay as 

planned. They had lostineither timemor money. .. and 

their bank Had retained, the good will of valued customers. 

This year, more and more of your customers will be traveling. 

Make sure they get'the most for their money... 

American: Express Travelers Cheques. 


8 a.m., Nov. 19: Mrs. Reynolds dis- 
covers loss of purse containing cash 
and Travelers Cheques. 


Mr. and Mrs. Reynolds continue stay 
in Florida as planned. 


*This name has been 
substituted for 

the real name of the 
persons involved, 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


THE WORLD’S NUMBER-ONE MONEY SINCE 1891 





eed Group Life Insurance? 


639 banks use the Group Life Insurance Plan of 


Manufacturers Trust Company 


A total of 639 of Manufacturers Trust Company’s correspondent 
banks with 7,745 employees are now participating in our Group 
Life Insurance Plan. These employees are now covered by more 
than $45,000,000 in life insurance. 

Designed primarily for smaller banks, this plan enables them 
to obtain directly group life insurance for their employees which 
they might not otherwise be able to provide. And the cost is 
extremely low. In the year 1955, after deducting dividends re- 
ceived from the insurance companies, and including out-of-pocket 
expenses, the net cost was only 43.2¢ per month, or $5.18 a year, 
for each $1,000 of insurance protection. This is another reason 
why more and more banks are turning to Manufacturers Trust 
Company as their New York correspondent. 


To get the facts on our Group Life insurance Plan, write or phone Mr. Joseph C. McNally. 


Other Correspondent Bank Services 
* Bond Portfolio Analysis 


* Personal and Corporate Trust Service, 
including Pension Plans, Dividend 
Payments and other Related Services 

* Up-to-the-Minute Credit Information 


* Surveys and Recommendations on 
Bank Operations 


* Around-the-Clock Transit Service 
* Domestic and World-wide Collections 
* Excess Loan Participation 


* International Banking Department ready 
to handle business in 153 countries 


Head Office: 55 Broad Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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From Where We Sit... . 


Needed: A Change of Emphasis 


The law of human progress? What is it but the moral law? Just as social adjust- 
ments promote justice; just as they acknowledge the equality of right between man 
and man; just as they insure to each that perfect liberty which is bounded only by 
the equal liberty of every other, must civilization advance. Just as they fail in this 
must advancing civilization come to a halt and recede. Henry George 


T IS TO BE DOUBTED that there could be found in all 
the proceedings of all the meetings that have been 
held in the past year or the past dozen years under 

business organizational sponsorship of one kind or 
another, an address of greater significance than that di- 
rected to the Class of 1956 of the School of Banking at 
the University of Wisconsin. 


The address, delivered by Dr. George L. Cross, presi- 
dent of the University of Oklahoma, dealt at some length 
with the proposition that man has made far greater pro- 
gress in solving problems having to do with his physical 
environment than he has made in solving the problems 
that are inherent in himself. “Envy, greed, lust and 
malice,” he said, ‘‘constitute as great a threat to our 
welfare today as they did in the stone age—an even 
greater threat, because man now has almost unlimited 
supplies of knowledge and power which he may use in 
expressing his attitudes and emotions.” 

Those responsible for the content of today’s higher 
education, observed the speaker, have given too much 
attention to information and techniques, and far too 
little to attitudes and values. ‘‘For this reason,” he con- 
tinued, “it seems to me that graduates of our colleges 
and universities go out into the professions and the bus- 
iness world with something lacking—an educational gap, 
so to speak, between professional knowledge on the one 
hand, and professional ethics or morality on the other. 
In most instances, I believe, the gap is never closed, 
possibly because those engaged in the professions and 
in business devote so much attention to what has been 
called ‘public relations’ and so little attention to the 
more basic problems of ‘human relations’.”’ 


The address went on to differentiate between public 
relations and human relations by emphasizing the much 
deeper significance of the latter as having to do with 
basic behavior of all human beings in relation to each 
other, both as individuals among individuals and as 
groups among groups. This led quite naturally into a 
discussion of ethics and moral law as epitomized in the 
Golden Rule. 


“Ethical living and the observance of the Golden 
Rule,”’ said Dr. Cross, ‘‘do not eliminate competition or 
the desire to get ahead in the world. The rule merely 
implies that such competition and effort to get ahead 
will be based. entirely upon one’s ability, efficiency and 
willingness to exert honest effort. ... 


“The moral quality of any group of people, from com- 
munity to nation, . . . is determined by the total moral 
and ethical qualities of all the individuals comprising 
the group. Each individual is responsible for his con- 
tribution. An unfortunate trend in our own country is 
the increasing tendency on the part of many of our 
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citizens to think and talk in terms of the rights and 
privileges of the individual in a democratic society with 
a lessening inclination to stress the responsibility of the 
individual. I should like to emphasize that it is the re- 
sponsibility of the individual, rather than his rights and 
privileges, which gives him salbscreneth and gives de- 
mocracy its strength. . . .” 

For the individual who wonders how he might use 
his initiative in promoting better ethical behavior for 
himself and for his group, Dr. Cross prescribed a course 
of action calling for ever increasing emphasis on quality 
of service, the rigorous observance of the ethics of his 
profession, and the assumption of continuing responsi- 
bility for studying and refining the latter. ‘“‘If,’’ he said, 
“his profession has not established a code of ethics, he 
should provide leadership in urging the need for one and 
in helping to develop it.” 

Dr. Cross concluded by suggesting as a personal code 
for the individual this slightly adapted version of the 
charge incorporated by the American College of Life 
Underwriters into an agreement with the Chartered Life 
Underwriters: ‘“‘I shall, in the light of all cireumstances 
surrounding those with whom I live, which I shall make 
every conscientious effort to ascertain and understand, 
give them that consideration and treatment which, had 
I been in the same circumstances, I would have applied 
to myself.”’ 

Why was this talk important? Simply because what 
bankers think and feel and say and do in the field of 
human relations far transcends in its implications for 
the future of our whole social environment anything that 
can happen with reference to interest rates and taxes 
and the multitude of other subjects that engage the at- 
tention of our speakers, important as they are. 

What we do in the fields of business and government 
will, in the last analysis, amount to nothing more or 
less than a reflection of the progress we have first 
achieved in developing a frame of mind that will permit 
us to recognize the rights and prerogatives of others as 
clearly as we do our own. 

When we become as concerned about giving what is 
fair as we are about getting what is fair, we will have 
made a good start toward attaining that condition in our 
relations with one another in which it will be possible 
for democracy to survive. 


Editor 
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7 The Central Truth 
As the sun is the lord of life, as well 
as of light; as his beams not merely 
pierce the clouds, but support all 


growth, supply all motion, and call 
forth from what would otherwise be 
Mi © Ni T og L. Y a cold and inert mass all the infinite 
diversities of being and beauty, so is 
National Magazine of Finance Liberty to mankind. 


It is not for an abstraction that men 
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DEPENDING UPON WHERE YOU SIT 


Here's what you'll like 
Recordak Reliant 


EXECUTIVES 


The Reliant’s dependability no doubt will head 
your list. There are a host of new features which 
assure trouble-free microfilming. Such as a new 
precision feeder that prevents double-feeding docu- 
ments and missing pictures; and glass document 
guides which smooth out wrinkled sheets and give 
you sharper pictures. 

You'll like its versatility, too—the way you can 
endorse or cancel automatically in the microfilming 


run; even shoot two rolls of film simultaneously, if 
you wish. And you have a choice of 3 recording 
methods—duplex, duo, standard; and 3 reduction 
ratios, too,—40-to-1, 32-to-1, 24-to-I’ which let you 
photograph varied-size documents at the easiest 
“film-reading”’ size. 


Last but not least, you’ll like the Reliant’s speed 
and economy. It photographs up to 400 items per 


minute. Gives you up to 80 pictures for 1*—the lowest 
cost today! 


ede 
=RECORDERK 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming 
and its application to banking routines 


**Recordak” is a trademark 
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most about the new 
|| Microfilmer 


OPERATORS 


Can’t blame a girl for putting her comfort first. 


There’s plenty of leg room under the Reliant... 
no rough spots to shred your stockings. And you 
never have to stoop or stretch for microfilmed docu- 
ments—they’re delivered right at your finger tips 
...neatly stacked in sequence. And the receiving 


tray adjusts at your touch to accommodate varying- 
sized documents. 


QW’ 

“Free 30-Day Trial” 
lets you and your operator 
compare notes. Have a new Reliant 
installed in your bank. Make any 
comparison, make any test. No 
rental charge, no obligation to buy 
whatsoever. But act today for 
prompt delivery. 


Name. 


Street 


—_-—--------- "1 
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Front-access doors (right above stacking tray) and 
new threading guides make film loading a snap. 
And since the Reliant accommodates 200-ft. film 
rolls, you can run twice as long without reloading. 

Another delightful surprise—the Reliant is 
*soundproofed”—far and away the quietest-running 
microfilmer today. A dream to operate. You just feed 
documents by the handful into an amazing automatic 
feeder that prevents “double feeding”. . . and even 
straightens out documents which are folded over. 


RECORDAK CORPORATION (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: We are interested in your “Free 30-Day J-11 
Trial’ of new Recordak Reliant Microfilmer. 


Position 


I tianlian saiatendclnntephiehpenaneinensagasninsitsilitiaieitiataieasaasttads 
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Every 2 sare : 


*An average, based on total transactions last year 


...a seller makes a sale, a buyer makes a buy 


in the big high-speed Government bond market at the 
Continental Illinois 


Here’s something you ought to know + When you phone us to buy, the 
when you want to buy—or sell—a block chances are we’ve got what you want 
of Governments. ' “in stock”’ ourselves, or are within 
e Right here at the Continental Illinois arm’s reach of it. 
you have one of the largest, readiest, Suchspeed offers many advantages to you. 
primary markets in the world. 
¢ When you phone us to sell, the chances 
are the sale will be made before you 
hang up. Phone State 2-9000, Chicago. 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK 


and Trust Company of Chicago 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


This service is used freely by our cus- 
tomers. Why don’t you use it too? 
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ASSOCIATIONS 
1956-57 Teams 


@ Erle Cocke (BANKERS MONTHLY, 
Oct. 15), vice chairman of the board, 
chairman of the executive committee 
and chief executive officer of The Ful- 
ton National Bank of Atlanta, stepped 
into the presidency of the American 
Bankers Association at the associa- 
tion’s 82nd annual convention 
last month (see page 32). Mr. Cocke 
succeeds Fred F. Florence, president 
of Republic National Bank of Dallas. 


Elected vice president of ABA—a 
post that automatically leads to the 
top spot a year later—-was Joseph C. 
Welman, president of the Bank of 
Kennett (Mo.). Mr. Welman won out 
in a close race (BANKERS MONTHLY, 
Oct. 15) with Sherman Hazeltine, 
president of The Bank of Arizona. 

George R. Boyles, chairman and 
president of Merchants National Bank 
in Chicago, was reelected association 
treasurer. 


@ William E. Singletary, vice presi- 
dent of Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., 
was elected president of the Financial 
Public Relations Association at its 
41st annual convention last month. He 
succeeds W. W. Delamater, vice pres- 
ident of Tradesmens Bank & Trust Co. 
of Philadelphia. 


Orrin H. Swayze, executive vice 
president of First National Bank of 
Jackson (Miss.), was advanced to first 
vice president of FPRA, and E. T. 
Hetzler, vice president of Bankers 
Trust Co.,was advanced to second vice 
president. Reed Sass, vice president of 
The Fort Worth National Bank, was 
elected third vice president, and John 
L. Chapman, vice president of City 
National Bank & Trust Co. of Chi- 
cago, was elected association treasurer. 


Mr. Singletary joined the public re- 
lations staff of Wachovia Bank & 
Trust Co. in 1946, was named assis- 
tant vice president in 1949, vice presi- 
dent in 1954. He has been active in 
FPRA affairs since 1947, was a direc- 
tor in 1950-51, third vice president in 
1953-54, second vice president in 1954- 
55, first vice president in 1955-56. 
® John F. Austin, Jr., president of T. 
J. Bettes Co. of Houston, was elected 
president of the Mortgage Bankers As- 
sociation of America, succeeding Lin- 
dell Peterson, president of the Chicago 
Mortgage Investment Co. John C. 
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ERLE COCKE 
President of ABA 


Hall, president of Cobbs, Allen & Hall 
Mortgage Co. of Birmingham (Ala.), 
was elected vice president. The elec- 
tion took place at the association’s 
43rd annual convention. 

Mr. Austin joined T. J. Bettes Co. 
as executive vice president in 1948, 
was named president a few years later. 
He is a former president of the Texas 
and Houston mortgage bankers associ- 
ations and a director of First City Na- 
tional Bank of Houston, The Harris- 
burg National Bank of Houston and 
First State Bank of Frankston (Tex.). 


@ J. Wallace Ely, executive vice pres- 
ident of Security Trust Co. of Roches- 
ter (N. Y.), was elected president of 
Robert Morris Associates, the national 
association of bank loan officers and 
credit men. He succeeds James T. 
Overbey, senior vice president of First 
National Bank of Mobile. 


William R. Chapman, vice president 
of Midland National Bank of Minne- 
apolis, and Fred E. Pike, senior vice 
president of Walker Bank & Trust Co. 
of Salt Lake City, were elected RMA 
first vice president and second vice 
president, respectively. All assumed 
their new offices at the association’s 
42nd annual fall conference. 


Mr. Ely, active in RMA affairs since 
1941, has served as a national direc- 
tor, was second vice president in 1954- 
55, first vice president in 1955-56. He 
is a director of the Credit Bureau of 
Rochester, Commercial Controls 





Corp., Independent Gasoline’& Oil Co. 
and McFarlin Clothing Co. 
@ Keith G. Cone, vice president of 
La Salle National Bank of Chicago, 
was elected to the presidency of the 
Consumer Bankers Association at 
that group’s annual convention. He 
succeeds Robert A. Culver, president 
of The Tennessee Valley Bank of 
Knoxville. W. T. Cothran, executive 
vice president of Bank for Savings & 
Trusts of Birmingham (Ala.), was 
elected first vice president of CBA, 
and Wesley T. Harrison, president 
of The Guardian Bank of Springfield 
(O.), was named second vice president. 
Mr. Cone had previously served the 
association as a member of the board of 
governors and theexecutivecommittee. 


@ Robert H. Craft (see cover), presi- 
dent of The Chase Bank (wholly- 
owned foreign subsidiary of The Chase 
Manhattan Bank), will be elected 
president of the Investment Bankers 
Association of America at the associ- 
ations’ 45th annual convention. this 
month. Mr. Craft will succeed George 
W. Davis, founding partner of Davis, 
Skaggs & Co. of San Francisco. 


Rounding out IBA’s incoming slate 
are five vice presidents: Andrew M. 
Baird, vice president of A. G. Becker 
& Co. Ine. of Chicago; William S. 
Hughes, president of Wagenseller & 
Durst, Inc., of Los Angeles; William 
C. Jackson, Jr., president of First 
Southwest Co. of Dallas; W. Carroll 
Mead, a partner in Mead, Miller & 
Co. of Baltimore, and William H. 
Morton, president of W. H. Morton & 
Co., Inc., of New York. 

Mr. Craft launched his banking ca- 
reer in 1929 with the Guaranty Co. of 
New York. In 1932 he joined Guar- 
anty Trust Co., and, after working in 
the bank’s investment advisory de- 
partment, trust department and 5th 
Avenue Office, was appointed an as- 
sistant treasurer. He was named a 
second vice president in 1943, vice 
president and treasurer in 1952. In 
1953, he left Guaranty to become ex- 
ecutive vice president and a director 
of American Securities Corp., where 
he remained until assuming his present 
post as president of The Chase Bank 
on March 1 of this year. 

Mr. Craft also is a trustee and mem- 
ber of the executive committee of The 
Bank for Savings in the City of New 
York and a director of the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad Co. He has been a 
vice president of IBA since 1953 and is 
now chairman of the association’s for- 
eign investment committee. 


SPEED and SERVICE 


Route your Western items to 


AMERICAN TRUST 
COMPANY 


San Francisco 


San Francisco is the hub of Western 
domestic and overseas air routes. 

Our air dispatch system is geared to take 
maximum advantage of this fact, 


Our 24-hour transit operation can often 
save from one to two days’ time 
in the collection and availability of funds. 


Route all your Western items to 
American Trust Company. Take full 
advantage of our many years of 
experience in meeting the requirements 
of customers for fast return of 

unpaid items and quick conversion 

of items into cash. 


Write today for your copy of our 


new brochure entitled, “‘Speed and AMERICAN 
Service” which outlines in detail s 5 


the many advantages available ‘ 

to you by per your Western se teh as 

transit and collection items to CO M ea a 

American Trust Company. ; 96 BANKING OFFICES SERVING NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
HEAD OFFICE: SAN FRANCISCO 
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Statement of Condition, September 26, 1956 


RESOURCES LIABILITIES 


Cash on Hand and in Banks $ 250,901,083.17 
U. S. Government Obligations 353,483,954.19 
State, County, and Municipal Bonds 68,542,462.66 
Other Bonds and Securities 22,632,655.70 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank ~ . 2,400,000.00 STS 
Loans and Discounts 837,391,519.36 Other Liabilities 2,585,068.74 
Bank Premises and Equipment 13,696,671.21 Capital Funds: 
Other Real Estate 1.00 Capital Stock $27,812,500.00 
Customers’ Liability Under Acceptances 2,663,165.20 (910.00 per value) 
Accrued Interest Receivable and Surplus 52,187,500.00 

Other Assets 11,519,166.98 Undivided Profits 25,197,827.10 105,197,827.10 


Total Resources $1,563,230,679.47 Total Liabilities $1,563,230,679.47 


United States Government and other securities carried at $173,618,187.37 


Deposits $1,425,914,806.58 
Acceptances Outstanding 2,997,671.05 
Reserve for Unearned Discount 13,767,252.88 


Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. 12,768,053.12 


4,/ 


are pledged to secure U. S. Government 
Deposits, other public funds, trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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FINANCING BUSINESS 
Rates: 24 Year Peak 


The average rate of interest charged 
by large New York City banks on 
short-term loans to business during the 
first half of September hit 4.14 per 
cent—the highest level since August 
1932. So reported the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York last month in its 
latest quarterly survey of business 
loans. 

The 4.14 per cent rate fully reflects 
the August boost in the prime lending 
rate (from 334 to 4 per cent), com- 
pares with 3.89 per cent in the first 
half of June and 3.48 per cent in the 
first half of September 1955. On term 
loans during the latest period the NYC 
banks charged an average of 3.84 per 
cent, vs. 3.86 per cent in June and 
3.45 per cent in September 1955. 


Outside Money 


Corporations relied increasingly on 
external sources of funds to finance 
record spending on plant, equipment 
and inventory during the first half of 
1956, the Commerce Department re- 
ported last month. All told, external 
financing provided about one-third of 
corporate new money needs in the first 
six months, compared with only one- 
fifth of such needs in the like period 
last year. 


Where They Got It. During the 
first half of 1956 corporations expand- 
ed their outstanding bank loans by 
$3.6 billion, about $2 billion more than 
in the like 1955 period. They raised 
another $3.5 billion of net new money 
via the sale of securities, $500 million 
more than a year earlier. 


The $3.6 billion of net corporate 
bank borrowing consisted of $2.4 bil- 
lion of short-term loans and $1.2 bil- 
lion of term loans. The $3.5 billion of 
net new issues consisted of $2.4 billion 
of bonds and $1.1 billion of stocks. 


Credit for the Smalls 


That banks have increased their 
loans to small business in spite of 
tight money conditions is indicated 
by the results of a survey released 
last month by the Credit Policy Com- 
mission of ABA. The 78 banks par- 
ticipating in this survey reported that 
on August 31, 1956, they had out- 
standing 230,000 small business loans 
(under $100,000) adding up to more 
than $1.8 billion. Compared with a 
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ALLAN SPROUL 
American Trust 


year earlier, that was an increase of 
5 per cent in the number of such loans 
and-an increase of 14 per cent in the 
total dollar amount. 


No Neglect. Additional confirma- 
tion that banks haven’t been neg- 
lecting small business came from no 
less than The Chase Manhattan 
Bank. “To get some facts on loans 
to small business’’ Chase Manhattan 
had taken a look at its own position. 
The bank found that the number of 
commercial and instalment loans 
made to small business in amounts 
ranging from $1,000 to $100,000 had 





WINTHROP H. SMITH 
Merrill Lynch 





increased by 31 per cent from August 
1955 to August 1956. Commented 
President J. Stewart Baker: 

“This hardly represented any pull- 
ing in of our horns. As a matter of 
fact, in many banks it is the loans to 
small business which feel the pinch of 
tight money last. This follows 
naturally from the administrative 
process, since it is much easier to 
adopt curbs over larger loans than to 
apply them to a multiplicity of small 
and divergent transactions.”’ 


BANKERS & BROKERS 


Homecoming 


Allan Sproul, 60, longtime president 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, was named a director of Cali- 
fornia’s big (resources: $1.6 billion) 
American Trust Co. A native of San 
Francisco, Mr. Sproul joined the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of that city in 1920. 
He became associated with the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York in 1930, 
served as its president for 15 years 
until his resignation a few months ago 
(BANKERS MONTHLY, May 15). He 
also held the post of vice chairman of 
the powerful Federal Open Market 
Committee. 


Head of the Herd 


Winthrop H. Smith, 63, was named 
directing partner of Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, the world’s 
largest brokerage house (it- handles 10 
per cent of all trading on the New 
York Stock Exchange). He succeeds 
the late Charles Edward Merrill, a 
founding partner. Mr. Smith will also 
continue as managing partner, a po- 
sition he has held since 1940 when 
several firms merged to form the pres- 
sent Merrill Lynch organization. 


Schermerhorn of Shawmut 


Horace Schermerhorn, 62, moved up 
from senior vice president and senior 
trust officer to president of The Na- 
tional Shawmut Bank of Boston (re- 
sources: $424 million). A veteran of 
more than three decades with the 
bank, Mr. Schermerhorn has in re- 
recent years served as a director, a 
member of the executive committee, 
a member of the management plan- 
ning committee, chairman of the trust 
committee and chairman of the trust 
investment committee. He also has 
supervised the operations of 13 banks 
owned by the Shawmut Association, 
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COMPLETE CORRESPONDENT 
SERVICES, INCLUDING: 


Clearances 


Assistance on investments and tax 
matters 


Credit information 

Guidance on trust matters 

Foreign transactions 

Pension and profit-sharing trust planning 


Helpful service on your many diversi- 
fled transactions 


Hanover Adds 


Dimensionto 


Correspondent 
Banking 


Hanover correspondent banking service 
adds another dimension to every 
transaction—depth of experience. 


Every officer in the Bank stands ready 
to offer his special knowledge on any 
problem you may have—no matter 
how routine, or complex, or 

out of the ordinary—another 

added dimension that goes beyondé 
correspondents’ primary needs. 4, 


For more than half a century 684 banks in all parts 
of the country have been Hanover correspondents 
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Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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of which he is a trustee. 


Mr. Schermerhorn launched his fi- 
nancial career in 1916 with Spencer 
Trask & Co., remaining until 1922 
when he joined the investment staff 
of the Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 
In 1925 he moved to the trust depart- 
ment of the Shawmut Bank, was syn- 
dicate manager for the Shawmut 
Corp. until 1932 when he became head 
of the Shawmut Bank’s investment 
department. 


He was elected assistant vice presi- 
dent-assistant trust officer in 1936, 
vice president in 1941, vice president- 
trust officer in 1947, vice president- 
senior trust officer in 1952, and senior 
vice president-senior trust officer 
early in 1956. 


BANK EARNINGS 


Best Ever 


Nine-month earnings of the na- 
tion’s larger banks, as a group, prob- 
ably were the best in history. Net 
operating earnings after taxes of 15 
large and medium-large banks (see 
table) averaged a cool 17 per cent 
higher than in the first three quarters 
of 1955. 


Rates & Volume. Mainly responsi- 
ble for the jump in NOE, of course, 
were higher interest rates and a great- 
er volume of loans, particularly com- 
mercial and industrial loans. As the 
third quarter came to a close, the 
weekly reporting member banks show- 
ed a record commercial and industrial 
loan volume of $29.2 billion, up a 
thumping $5.1 billion over a year ear- 
lier. 

Security holdings, meanwhile, were 
down $5.1 billion (to $33.9 billion). 
As a result, income from that source 
was generally smaller than in the like 
1955 period. Income from trust, bond 
and foreign operations was con- 
sistently larger. 


Securities Losses. Partially offset- 
ting the increase in NOE of most 
banks were losses on securities trans- 
actions. Guaranty Trust Co., for ex- 
ample, reported a loss on securities 
(after taxes) of $547,449; The First 
National City Bank showed a loss of 
$4.6 million, and The Chase Man- 
hattan Bank took a loss of $4.8 mil- 
lion. 

But such transactions resulted in 
an improved tax position; and, of 
course, future earning power had been 
increased via switches into higher- 
yielding assets. 
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National Shawmut 


Dividend Boosts. Higher earnings 
have been translated by many banks 
into increased dividend payouts. 
Chase Manhattan, for example, last 
month hiked its quarterly dividend 
from 55c to 60c on an increased num- 
ber of shares (see below). _ 


So far this year, bank stocks as a 
group have performed just about in 





line with the general market, which 
is a distinct improvement over recent 
years when bank stocks lagged badly. 


BANK STOCK OFFERS 
Selling New Shares 


The nation’s banks continue to bol- 
ster their capital structures—and to 
boost their lending capacities—via the 
sale of new shares: 


@ The Chase Manhattan Bank plans 
to offer its stockholders rights to sub- 
scribe for one million additional shares 
at the rate of one new share for each 
12 shares held. The First Boston 
Corp. will head the underwriters. 


@ National City Bank of Cleveland is 
offering its stockholders rights to sub- 
scribe for 100,000 new shares at $50 a 
share in the ratio of one new share for 
each 10 shares held. Sale of any unsub- 
scribed shares will be handled through 
an underwriting group headed by Mer- 
rill, Turben & Co. of Cleveland. 


® National Bank of Detroit is offering 
its stockholders rights to subscribe for 
263,400 additional shares at $52 a 
share on the basis of one new share for 
each 10 shares held. Morgan Stanley 
& Co. heads the standby group. 


New bank stock offerings to holders 


NINE-MONTH NET OPERATING EARNINGS 
(Adjusted) 


Bankers Trust Company 

Bank of New York 

Central National Bank of Cleveland 
Chase Manhattan Bank 

Chemical Corn Exchange Bank 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co. 


First National Bank of Boston & Old 
Colony Trust Company 


First National City Bank of NY & City 
Bank Farmers Trust Co. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
Irving Trust Company 


Manufacturers Trust Company 


J. P. Morgan & Co. Incorporated 
National Bank of Detroit 

New York Trust Company 

United States Trust Company 


In Millions 
1956 1955 


$14.5 $13.5 
ae: 23 
a2 228 
35.5 31.6 
15.4 12.5 
2.1 2.0 


Per Share 
1956 1955 


$3.60 $3.35 
16.26 12.93 
2:55 2.28 
2.96 2.63 
2.89 2.35 
5.31 5.09 


12.5 10.0 448 3.58 


38.5 
20.9 
9.1 
13.1 
5.4 
8.6 
4.7 
2.0 


30.8* 

17.9 
7.5 

11.9 
4.6 
8.1 
4.3 
1.6 


3.85 
4.18 
1.83 
2.60 
18.04 
3.30 
3.93 
4.01 


3.08* 
3.58 
1.50 
2.36 
15.45 
3.13 
3.56 
3.13 


* 1955 figures do not include First National Bank earnings and expenses 


through the merger date, March 30, 1955. 















completed last month include: 


@ 200,000 additional shares of The 
First National Bank of Atlanta at $35 
a share (underwriter managers: The 
Robinson-Humphrey Co., Inc., Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
and Courts & Co.). 


@ 114,000 additional shares of Union 
Bank & Trust Co. of Los Angeles at 
$35 (Blyth & Co., Inc., and Stern, 
Frank, Meyer & Fox). 


@ 55,000 additional shares of National 
Newark & Essex Banking Co. at $57 
(Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane). 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK 
Downturn in ’572 


In the opinion of James N. Land, 
senior vice president of Mellon Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co., business in- 
ventories may well be the key to the 
trend of the economy in 1957. In a 
keenly analytical address before Mel- 
lon Bank’s correspondent bank con- 
ference last month, Mr. Land said: 


“The point is likely to be reached 
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JAMES N. LAND 
Whither the economy 


sometime in 1957 when businessmen 
will come to the conclusion that in- 
ventories are more than adequate. 
This, of course, would lead to a cut- 
ting back in the placing of new orders 
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Chain Reaction? ‘If such a change 
does take place, as I expect, it is like- 
ly to change the whole tone of busi 
ness and lead to repercussions in other 
segments. I wouldn’t expect that de- 
fense spending and public construc- 
tion would be adversely affected, but 
I would expect that business capita! 
programs would be revised downward 
and also that consumer spending for 
durables would be reduced. 


“‘An adverse change in the inven- 
tory factor plus a weakening in busi- 
ness capital expenditures and con- 
sumer spending for durables would 
almost certainly mean a general 
downturn in business. I think that the 
trigger of the inventory factor is like- 
ly to cause such a downturn to start 
sometime in 1957 and perhaps as 
early as mid-year. 


“In regard to whether the down- 
turn, if it comes, will be mild like 
1953-54 or more severe like 1937-38, I 
have no fixed opinion, but I do think 
that it would be prudent for business 
enterprises to brace themselves 
against the possibility of a recession 
of the magnitude of 1937-38.” 


INNOVATIONS 
New Fund 


Northwestern National Bank of 
Minneapolis last month announced the 
formation of a pooled investment fund 
for pension and profit-sharing trusts. 
Northwestern Bank’s new investment 
fund—the first of its kind to be offered 
in the Minneapolis area—is divided 
into 1) a Fixed Income Fund composed 
primarily of corporate and govern- 
ment bonds and preferred stocks and 
2) and Equity Fund composed primar- 
ily of common stocks. The ratio of 
bonds and stocks can be tailor-made 
for each participating pension and prof- 
it-sharing trust by varying the extent 
to which each trust participates in the 
Fixed Income and Equity funds. 





New Correspondent Plan 


Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co. last 
month announced a new Correspon- 
dent Plan for Instalment Creditors 
Group Life Insurance. Fidelity’s plan, 
which is underwritten by the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Co. of America, is the 
first of its kind to be offered in Penn- 
sylvania by a correspondent bank. It 
provides that a participating bank 
“twill receive the insured unpaid bal- 
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Its New...It's Fast...lts Flegant 


Wlenwe Velez Youch SOO Adding Otaskine The new colorful 


Monroe “800” gives your business the unmistakable forward look—provides the 
“touch of velvet’”’ that makes anyone a figuring expert. Its beauty of design and advanced 
precision keyboard bring gracious décor and streamlined 


efficiency to the truly modern office. fs 


Under this distinctive case is a = 
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endure for years to come. 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. Q es CALCULATING 
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Mg Machine to attract bank traffic! 


Two smart bankers loan the ‘“‘Moniac’”’ to help 
build City National’s Correspondent Banks! 


The “‘Meniac”’ (pronounced money-ak), newest cousin 
in the thinking machine family, has turned into an ace 
salesman for hundreds of City National correspondent 
banks. 

Developed by a City National staff member, the 
‘‘Moniac’”’ is designed to educate the public to recog- 
nize counterfeit money. Fourteen pieces of currency 
are displayed beneath ‘‘Moniac’s” glass top. Push 
buttons beside each bill let bank customers choose 
whether they think the money is counterfeit or gen- 
uine. In the past few years, ‘“Moniac” has proved a 
potent attraction in the hundreds of banks to which 
it has been loaned. 

To Bill Miller and Al Lindgren, of City National’s 


correspondent division, the ‘‘Moniac”’ is just one more 
device to help associate banks around the country. 
City National considers its correspondent operation 
one of the most vital facets of its over-all activity. The 
““Moniac”’ is typical of the service City National ren- 
ders to its correspondent clients. Less glamorous than 
the ‘‘Moniac’’, but more significant to City National’s 
hundreds of correspondent bankers, is the fact that 
every City National correspondent is serviced by an 
officer of the bank .. . with the authority and power 
to execute every detail for his customer. 

Wherever your bank is situated, you will do well 
to consider City National as your associate in Chicago, 
and your partner when you need help. 


CITY NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 


208 SOUTH 


LA SALLE 


STREET 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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$. SLOAN COLT 
Heading the . 


ance of an instalment loan account— 
immediately and in full—in the event 
that a borrower dies before completing 
payments.” 


At present, Fidelity’s new plan is 
available only to Pennsylvania banks 
in the Third Federal Reserve District. 
To be eligible to join, a bank must be 
a correspondent of Fidelity-Philadel- 
phia, have or be anticipating a mini- 
mum of $50,000 outstanding instal- 
ment loans. 


CLEARING HOUSES 


Annual Meeting 


The New York Clearing House, 
oldest and largest organization of its 
kind in the U. S., last month re- 
elected S. Sloan Colt, chairman of the 
board of Bankers Trust Co., to 
another term as association president. 
At the same time, Howard C. Shep- 
erd, chairman of the board of The 
First National City Bank, was elected 
chairman of the powerful Clearing 
House Committee, succeeding John 
C. Traphagen, chairman of The Bank 
of New York. 


Others elected to the Clearing 
House Committee were Richard H. 
West, president of Irving Trust Co.; 
Benjamin Strong, president of United 
States Trust Co.; Harold H. Helm, 
chairman of Chemical Corn Exchange 
Bank, and William L. Kleitz, presi- 
dent of Guaranty Trust Co. Ray- 
mond C. Deering, senior vice presi- 
dent of Manufacturers Trust Co., was 
named association secretary. 
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Another Record. For the fourth 
successive year, G. Russell Clark, 
executive vice president of NYCH, 
could report a new high in clearings: 
$552 billion (for the 12 months ended 
September 30, 1956), an increase of 
$21 billion over the preceding year. 
Daily clearings averaged $2.2 billion, 
an increase of $118 million. 


At present, the 103-year-old 
NYCH has 14 member banks (with 
451 branches) and seven clearing non- 
members. The Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York and the City Collection 
Department* also make exchanges at 
the Clearing House, bringing the total 
number of clearing institutions to 23. 


*NYCH's City Collection Department comprises 16 
agencies of foreign banks, 20 investment bank- 
ing and brokerage firms, four banks and trust 
companies, 18 insurance companies, one private 
banking firm, 10 railroad and steamship com- 
panies and five miscellaneous institutions. 


MILESTONES 
175th 


The annual correspondent bank 
meeting of The First Pennsylvania 
Banking & Trust Co. had special sig- 
nificance this year: It signaled the 
opening of First Pennsylvania’s 175th 
anniversary celebration. First Penn- 
sylvania traces its banking geneology 
to the Bank of North America, the 
first chartered financial institution on 
the continent. Bank of North Amer- 
ica, which furnished the young gov- 
ernment of the Revolutionary War 
period with funds to raise troops and 
supply arms for the Continental 
Army, merged with The Penn- 
sylvania Co. for Insurances on Lives 
& Granting Annuities in 1929. 


Insurance to Banking. The latter 
institution was chartered in 1812 to 
conduct a life insurance business. In 
1836 the charter was amended to al- 
low the company to execute trusts 
and engage in deposit banking; and 
with this authorization, The Pennsyl- 
vania Co. became the first chartered 
state institution empowered to do a 
trust business. (The company went 
out of the insurance business in 1872.) 


Founded in 1863, The First Na- 
tional Bank of Philadelphia was the 
first bank to be chartered under the 
National Bank Act. During its long 
history, First National was involved 
in four important mergers: with the 
Merchants National Bank in 1910, 
the Centennial National Bank in 
1925, the Eighth National Bank in 
1925—and finally with The Pennsyl- 








HOWARD C. SHEPERD 
. Clearing House 


vania Co. in September 1955. The 
last merger formed the present $1 bil- 
lion First Pennsylvania Banking & 
Trust Co. 


CANADA 
Another Round 


The Bank of Canada last month 
re-affirmed its credit-restraining pol- 
icy by hiking its discount rate from 
314 per cent to 3% per cent. The 
boost, which came as no surprise in 
Canadian financial circles, was the 
sixth since August 1955 when the rate 
was 11% per cent. 

Following the central bank’s lead, 
Canada’s chartered banks jacked up 
their prime rate from 514 per cent to 
5\% per cent. (The top rate a char- 
tered bank may charge on any loan 
is 6 per cent.) It was expected that 
Canadian brokerage houses would 
also follow suit and boost their rate 
on margin accounts to 614 per cent. 
Brokers have been paying 5!4% per 
cent at the banks and charging cus- 
tomers 6 per cent. 


Loan Surge. Just before the latest 
round of rate increases, loans of the 
chartered banks stood at $5.3 billion, 
up $446 million since the first of the 
year, $1.2 billion since the first of 
1955. 


The last preceding increase in the 
Bank of Canada discount rate (to 314 
per cent) in August this year was 
shortly followed by a hike in the U. 
S. discount rate (to the present 3 per 
cent.). 
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Two smart bankers loan the ‘‘Moniac” to help 
build City National’s Correspondent Banks! 

: 0 

The “‘Meniac”’ (pronounced money-ak), newest cousin correspondent division, the ‘‘Moniac’’ is just one more k 


in the thinking machine family, has turned into an ace 
salesman for hundreds of City National correspondent 
banks. 

Developed by a City National staff member, the 
‘“Moniac”’ is designed to educate the public to recog- 
nize counterfeit money. Fourteen pieces of currency 


are displayed beneath “‘Moniac’s” glass top. Push _ 


buttons beside each bill let bank customers choose 
whether they think the money is counterfeit or gen- 
uine. In the past few years, ‘“‘“Moniac’”’ has proved a 
potent attraction in the hundreds of banks to which 
it has been loaned. 

To Bill Miller and Al Lindgren, of City National’s 
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device to help associate banks around the country. 
City National considers its correspondent operation 
one of the most vital facets of its over-all activity. The 
‘‘Moniac”’ is typical of the service City National ren- 
ders to its correspondent clients. Less glamorous than 
the ‘‘Moniac’’, but more significant to City National’s 
hundreds of correspondent bankers, is the fact that 
every City National correspondent is serviced by an 
officer of the bank .. . with the authority and power 
to execute every detail for his customer. 

Wherever your bank is situated, you will do well 
to consider City National as your associate in Chicago, 
and your partner when you need help. 
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ance of an instalment loan account 
immediately and in full—in the event 
that a borrower dies before completing 
payments.” 


At present, Fidelity’s new plan is 
available only to Pennsylvania banks 
in the Third Federal Reserve District. 
To be eligible to join, a bank must be 
a correspondent of Fidelity-Philadel- 
phia, have or be anticipating a mini- 
mum of $50,000 outstanding instal- 
ment loans. 


CLEARING HOUSES 


Annual Meeting 


The New York Clearing House, 
oldest and largest organization of its 
kind in the U. S., last month re- 
elected S. Sloan Colt, chairman of the 
board of Bankers Trust Co., to 
another term as association president. 
At the same time, Howard C. Shep- 
erd, chairman of the board of The 
First National City Bank, was elected 
chairman of the powerful Clearing 
House Committee, succeeding John 
C. Traphagen, chairman of The Bank 
of New York. 

Others elected to the Clearing 
House Committee were Richard H. 
West, president of Irving Trust Co.; 
Benjamin Strong, president of United 
States Trust Co.; Harold H. Helm, 
chairman of Chemical Corn Exchange 
Bank, and William L. Kleitz, presi- 
dent of Guaranty Trust Co. Ray- 
mond C. Deering, senior vice presi- 
dent of Manufacturers Trust Co., was 
named association secretary. 
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also follow suit and boost their rate 
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Loan Surge. Just before the latest 
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1955. 

The last preceding increase in the 
Bank of Canada discount rate (to 314 
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shortly followed by a hike in the U. 
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GLAZING SASH—Recessing the window area of a smaller 
store provides standing room off a busy sidewalk and encourages 
closer examination of the merchandise in the windows. 


METAL MOULDINGS AND FACINGS—Picture framing the 
whole front with long-lasting, colorful porcelain enameled tomers. It can be doubly effective with push and pull bars on the 
Kawneer Zourite makes a dominant visual unit. door illustrating your name or business. 


ENTRANCES A trim, attractive Kawneer entrance invites cus- 


Kawneer manufactures practically all the aluminum products used 
in a store front—the glazing assemblies, entrances, doors, canopies, 
facing materials, sign backings, trim and bulkheads, showcase 

doors and special products. Each Kawneer product has been 
designed to play an integral part in making the modern 

store front a powerful selling force. Each blends perfectly with 

the other to contribute architectural harmony of 

appearance. With the versatility of Kawneer 

materials, you can have an appealing, sales- 

pbuilding, new front in any price range, for 


any type of store, old or new. 
awneer 


a ae ee Mm 


1906-1966 


THE KAWNEER COMPANY CONSISTS OF A NATIONWIDE NETWORK OF STRATEGICALLY LOCATED SALES ENGINEERING OFFICES, FACTORIES AND WAREHOUSES: 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES—Niles, Mich. FACTORIES—Berkeley, Cal., Lexington, Ky., Niles, Mich., Toronto, Ont. 
WAREHOUSES—Atilanta, Ga., Brooklyn, N. Y., Cambridge, Mass., Chicago, Iil., Dallas, Tex., Los Angeles, Cal. 
SALES ENGINEERING OFFICES: Chicago, Ill. Dallas, Tex. Kansas City, Mo. Minneapolis, Minn. Philadelphia, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. Sacramento,Cal. Toronto, Ont. 
Albany, N.Y. Berkeley,Cal. Buffalo, N.Y. Cincinnati,O. Denver,Colo. Los Angeles, Cal. New York, N.Y. Phoenix, Ariz. Richmond, Va. St. Louis, Mo. Havana, Cuba 
Atlanta,Ga. Brooklyn, N.Y. Cambridge, Mass. Cleveland,O. Detroit,Mich. Memphis,Tenn. Oakland, Cal. Portland, Ore. Seattle, Wash. Wichita, Kan. 
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A POWERFUL 
NEW SELLING FORCE 
FOR YOUR BUSINESS...A 


IKAWNEER 


STORE FRONT 
(pays for itself) 


































An attractive store front increases sales 
because it builds store traffic. It can be a 
24-hour salesman for you. It will be responsible 
for a major portion of your advertising 
effectiveness. A handsome Kawneer Store Front 
has a quality eye-appeal that will give people 
confidence in you. They like to shop 

in prosperous, successful appearing 
establishments. Therefore, a new store front 

is one of the soundest, self-liquidating 
investments you can make. Kawneer can cite 
case after case of merchants who have 
modernized and reported sales increases of 

10% to 25% and many times more. Profit from 
the increase in business helps to pay for the 
new front. Investigate now the profit 
opportunities a new Kawneer Store Front can 
bring you. Send the coupon or write for 

the complete 16-page book, ‘‘How to 
Modernize Your Store Front.” 


“"—Seeeeeeceenoeoneoeoeoeeoe2ee2020202020808000806808 
oo 
Kawneer Company 


Dept. BMO 
Niles, Michigan 


Please send me a copy of your new book, “How to 
Modernize Your Store Front."' 













Send this coupon 

now for your free copy of the 

new Kawneer 16-page book, 

“How to Modernize Your Store Front.” 









NAME Se 
TITLE 
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This new book, profusely illustrated with examples, describes in 
detail what can be done to modernize various types of stores from 
the narrow, middle-of-the-block store to the large three and four 
story store. A step-by-step ‘‘how-to-go-about-it’’ procedure is 
also included. 
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Se YES, you have a direct correspondent 
here throusn Bank of America... 


Bank of America’s statewide network of branches 
saves days in California routing. Cash letters may be 
sent direct to any of our 580 branches and your account 
credited the day they are received. Rejected items, re- 
turned direct, reach you days faster. For complete in- 
formation about this unique correspondent service, 
write Corporation and Bank Relations Department, 
Bank of America, 300 Montgomery Street, San Fran- 
cisco or 660 South Spring Street, Los Angeles. 


America 
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That the upcoming Congressional study of banking laws will be limited in 
scope and technical in nature is confirmed by the legislative recommendations of 
the Federal Reserve Board, the Comptroller of the Currency and FDIC. Many of the 
supervisory agencies’ 115 recommendations, which were submitted to the Senate 
Banking Committee last month, would merely correct outdated wording or repeal 


obsolete provisions. Relatively few of the proposals are controversial, and most 
of these were contained in bills that failed to pass the last Congress. 








The Comptroller would have Congress. 
*Make cumulative voting in the election of national bank directors optional 
rather than mandatory as it is now. 

*Require that a national bank obtain the approval of the Comptroller before 
declaring an unearned dividend. 

*Increase to 25 per cent of a bank’s capital and surplus the limit (as to 
any one obligor) on certain obligations secured by frozen foods and dairy cattle; 
and place a similar 25 per cent limit on certain instalment consumer paper, 
whether negotiable or nonnegotiable. 

*Permit national banks to make construction loans on industrial or commercial 
buildings for terms of not more than 18 months provided there is a suitable take- 
out agreement by a responsible lender. The Comptroller would also raise the 
aggregate limit on construction loans to 50 per cent of capital and surplus. 





The FR Board would have Congress. 
*Limit directors of FR Banks (other than the chairmen) to two consecutive 
terms of three years each, and limit members of the Federal Advisory Council to 

six consecutive terms of one year each. . 

*Empower the FRB to prescribe different report forms for different sizes 
of banks; to obtain reports on a sample basis; and to require or waive publication 
of both condition and earnings reports. 

*Make certain that the same limitations on payment of interest apply to both 
member and nonmember insured banks, either by an explicit statement in the law as 
to whether absorption of exchange charges shall be deemed a payment of interest, 
or by a provision authorizing either the FRB or the FDIC to define the term 
"interest" for both classes of banks. (FRB believes that absorption of exchange 
charges constitutes a payment of interest; FDIC has held it does not.) 

*Authorize the FRB to permit foreign branches of national banks to engage in 
further activities common to banking where the branch is located. 





FRB, FDIC and the Comptroller all recommended that the final say-so over 
bank mergers be vested in the federal bank supervisory agencies, that the test 
should be whether a proposed merger would "unduly" lessen competition and that the 
competitive factor be weighed against economic and financial considerations. 
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A close look at tight money 
Straight talk about banks and small business 


Much of what is being written and 
said today about small business not 
getting its share of bank credit fails to 
square with the record. 

Banks are doing their level best to 
meet the credit needs of small busi- 
ness. There is ample evidence of this. 

At Chase Manhattan, for example, 
commercial and instalment loans 
in amounts ranging from $1,000 to 
$100,000 made to small business 


increased 31% in number during 
the past year. 


Current reports from many sections of 
the country demonstrate that a good 
percentage of the nation’s banks show 
trends similar to Chase Manhattan’s. 

This is not to imply that anybody 
who wants a loan today can walk into 
a bank and get it. 


20 


Money is tight. Right now the de- 
mand for credit from banks is bigger 
than the supply. Borrowers large and 
small are competing for money. But 
it’s not their size that’s really impor- 
tant. What primarily determines 
whether a business loan will be made 
is the credit worthiness of the appli- 
cant. Bankers are supplying credit to 
business and commerce for current 
needs, and figures indicate small busi- 
nesses are getting their fair share of 
the money available. 

This is the situation today. Back of 
it there is a simple banking philosophy. 

Bankers like to lend money. It’s 
their bread and butter. But sometimes 
loans have to be turned down. Re- 
member, bankers are not lending their 
own money. Bank loans are made 


from money entrusted to banks by 
depositors. Therefore bankers must 
use sound judgment and common 
sense. 

This sums up the general position 
of commercial banks about loans to 
small business today. We believe it is 
a sound position...one that gives 
everybody in the business community 
a fair chance at available bank credit. 


THE 


CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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PUBLIC UTILITY INDUSTRY 


Review and Outlook 


The public utility industry, even more than 
most other industries, is faced with the prob- 
lem of raising large amounts of new money 
at a time when the supply of capital is lag- 
In what follows, a 


ging behind the demand. 


N MAY of this year the Under Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, W. Ran- 
dolph Burgess, clearly pointed up 

one of the major problems of U. S. 
industry generally and of the Public 
Utility Industry in particular when he 
said, ‘‘. . . the demand for capital has 
shown itself to be greater than the 
supply of capital. The amount of 
money sought to build houses, to build 
factories, roads and public facilities 
has been greater than even the large 
amount of savings available for these 
purposes. As a result, some of the de- 
mands for this money have been met 
from bank credit instead of by savings, 
and the price of money has risen. This 
is, in fact, one of the principal reasons 
why a threat of inflation has devel- 
CO: <3" 

While there will no doubt be inter- 
vals fiom time to time when the sup- 
ply of capital will exceed the demand, 
the basic problem appears likely to 
persist indefinitely if a current pro- 
jection of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board for the next forty years 
is proven accurate. The Board esti- 
mates a population growth from 167 
million at present to 300 million by 
1996 and a growth in private domestic 
investment from $59 billion in 1955 to 
$180 billion (in 1955 dollars). The need 
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By W. HOWARD MILLER 


Vice President, Public Utility Department, 
The First National City Bank of New York 


for rising expenditures for plant and 
equipment clearly stems from popula- 
tion growth, the need to improve pro- 
ducts or services and to reduce or 
limit the rise of costs. 

The Public Utility Industry is 
a large user of new capital, that is, 
capital derived from other than inter- 
nal sources, since the relatively long 
average life of its physical plant and 
equipment minimizes depreciation as 





leading utility analyst reports on What the in- 
dustry has done and is doing—and what the 
regulatory authorities should do—to assure 
the availability of financing for present and 
prospective needs, 


a source of capital funds. In addition, 
the relatively high per cent of avail- 
able earnings characteristically paid 
out in dividends in order to attract 
common stock capital lessens the im- 
portance of retained earnings. 

In the discussion of this problem as 
it affects the Public Utility Industry, 
the three major segments which are 
covered are electric, telephone and gas 
pipeline and distribution. A ready in- 





dication of the relative size of the three 
major portions of the industry is 
shown below: 


’ Total Capitalization—1955 
billion 

Electric Utilities (Federal Power $26.4 
Commission Class A and B pri- 
vately-owned electric com- 
panies—1954) 

Telephone (A. T. & T. Consoli- $12.8 
dated—80% of U. S. Tele- 
phones) 


Gas Pipeline and Distribution $11.4 
(AGA Data) 


Some indication of the rate of plant 
expansion of the industry and of the 
relatively limited amounts of cash gen- 
erated internally is afforded by the 
following tabulation covering the per- 
iod from December 31, 1946, to De- 
cember 31, 1955: 


Increase in Gross Increase in 
Utility Plant 


Electric Utilities (Federal Power $16.3 billion 


Commission Class A and B 
privately-owned electric com- 
panies—1954) 


Telephone (A. T. & T. Consoli- 
dated—80% of U. S. tele- 
phones) 


Gas Pipeline and Distribution 
(AGA Data) 


Electric utilities: a 215% increase in generating capacity since 1946. 


$ 9.0 billion 


$ 8.5 billion 


Forecasts of future growth of the 
electric utility industry by ‘Electrical 
World” magazine are comparable to 
those of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board already noted, with a 
42.7 per cent increase in the number 
of households between 1955 and 1970 
and an increase of 204 per cent in total 
electric sales over the same period. 
Total plant expenditures for 1970 (ex- 
pressed in 1955 dollars) are estimated 
to be 210 per cent greater than those 
for 1955. 

While corresponding data are not 
available for the telephone and gas 
utility and pipeline industries, there 
is reason to believe that their capital 
requirements generally corres- 
pond over the same period. 


In view of the demands which the 
utility industry can be expected 
to make upon the capital markets, it 


Increase in 
Surplus 


$1.2 billion 


Depr. Res. 
$2.6 billion 


$1.7 billion $0.7 billion 


$1.3 billion $0.7 billion 


is appropriate to consider what the in- 
dustry has done and is doing in order 
to assure the availability of capital. 
For this purpose it is desirable to treat 
the three segments of the industry 
separately. 


Taking the electric utilities first, in- 
stalled generating capacity of the pri- 
vately owned companies at the end of 
1955 was 215 per cent of the 1946 fig- 
ure and kilowatt hour output for last 
year was 232 per cent of 1946. 
Increases reflected in these figures 
were, of course, magnified by the fact 
that at the end of World War II, be- 
cause of full use of equipment manu- 
facturing capacity and raw materials 
in the war effort during the preceding 
five years, the electric utilities did not 
have sufficient generating or other ca- 
pacity to meet the full requirements 
of their customers and at the same 
time maintain normal reserve capaci- 
ties for dependability. 


As soon as restrictions were lifted 
and manufacturers were again in a po- 
sition to supply required equipment, 
the industry immediately stepped up 
its construction program. The effect of 
operating with sub-normal reserve ca- 
pacities was to produce a dispropor- 
tionately high return in 1946 and util- 
ity operating income for that year rep- 
resented 6.9 per cent of net average 
utility investment. An irregular 


Commonwealth Edison Co. 
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decline in return continued from then 
until 1954 (the latest available) when 
the return was 5.7 per cent. However, 
the position of the industry’s security 
holders was not impaired and return 
on the book value of the common 
stockholders’ investment was general- 
ly maintained at close to the 1946 rate. 


In fact, return in 1954 was identical 
with 1946 at 10.5 per cent. Total an- 
nual costs of capital were held down 
by debt and preferred stock refundings 
and through a modest increase in the 
proportion of composite capitalization 
of these companies represented 
by bonds. This was offset by a decrease 
in the proportions represented by pre- 
ferred stock and common equity. The 
following tabulation indicates 
the trend in relative percentages of 
total capitalization: 


Common 
Bonds Preferred and Surplus 
1946 46.1 15.2 38.7 
1950 48.9 13.7 37.4 
1954 50.4 12.4 37.1 


However, analysis of the individual 
companies reveals two salutary and 
opposing trends at work. Several of the 
larger companies which had maintain- 
ed equity capitalizations substantially 
in excess of the composite figures, took 
advantage of favorable bond market 
conditions to finance new plant largely 
through increases in their debt capital- 
ization with beneficial effects on earn- 
ings for common stock. On the other 
hand, a number of other companies 
with substandard common stock cap- 
italization, improved their position by 
timely sales of new stock and by re- 
tained earnings. 

The regard of investors for electric 
utility common stocks is reflected in 
the fact that after the postwar reap- 
praisal of common stocks generally to 
more realistic price-earnings ratios, 
culminating in the low levels at 
1950’s Korean crisis, their price-earn- 
ings ratios climbed steadily. This is 
evident from Moody’s average for 24 
utilities which is compared with their 
average for 125 industrials as follows: 


Price-Earnings Ratio—Moody’s 


24 125 
Utilities Industrials 

1946 15.55 14.12 
1950 11.92 6.84 
1951 13.34 9.60 
1952 13.54 10.53 
1953 13.60 9.86 
1954 15.07 11.43 
1955 15.34 12.43 
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During the same period, earnings 
per common share for this same elec- 
tric utility group showed steady prog- 
ress as reflected by the following: 


Moody’s 24 Utilities 


1946 $ 2.19 
1950 2.62 
1951 2.44 
1952 2.62 
1953 2.78 
1954 2.94 
1955 3.21 


When it is borne in mind that unit 
construction costs more than doubled 
between January 1, 1946 and January 
1, 1956, that wages, taxes and fuel 
costs rose materially, and that average 
revenue per residential kilowatt hour 
for the entire electric industry de- 
creased from 3.22c in 1946 to 2.64c in 
1955, the performance is especially 
striking. 

The increase in earnings pay-out on 
utility common stocks also helped to 
sustain investor interest. The Federal 
Power Commission Class A and B 
utilities show the following trend of 
dividend pay-out: 

Common Dividends as 

a Percentage of Net 
1946 1950 1954 
66.3% 71.5% 73.1% 


























































be insured by TG«r. 





















Similitude... 


with a difference! 7 


Houses differ — so do the folks that live in them. Property 
investments differ — so do the title situations behind them. 
Digging up the title differences — sifting out the hazards, sy 
if any, is our business. The security of a tce«r title policy *: 


is based upon the applied knowledge, thoroughness and 
experience of more than seventy years. 


TITLE GUARANTEE 
gg and Trust Company 


HEAD OFFICE: 176 BROADWAY, N. Y. 38 * WOrth 4-1000 


TITLE INSURANCE IN NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, 
CONNECTICUT, MASSACHUSETTS, MAINE, VERMONT, GEORGIA 


Only a few important innovations in 
electric utility financing have appeared 
or are likely. One of these is the hither- 
to unheard of proportion of debt equal 
to over 97 per cent of capitalization by 
the Ohio Valley Electric Corporation. 
This and the low contractual limit on 
return to common stock produced the 
lowest possible capital cost. Together 
with the outstanding economy of this 
generating company’s two huge steam 
plants aggregating 2.3 million kilo- 
watts, supported by contracts for sale 
of power tothe Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and additionally by 15 major 
operating utilities, it amply justifies 
this capital structure. 

Another project with basically 
similar characteristics is now taking 
shape in the Pacific Northwest. Pacific 
Northwest Power Company, owned by 
four utilities in Oregon, Washington 
and Montana, is seeking the antidote 
for the iniquitous ‘‘preference clause” 
under which low cost power from Fed- 
eral hydro-electric plants is taken 
away from customers of privately- 
owned utilities if customers of munic- 
ipal or PUD systems want it. 


The use by Pacific Northwest Power 
of long term debt up to 80-90 per cent 





Today more and more financial institutions, ‘| 
considering a property investment, request q 
— frequently rnsist — that the title Q 
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of capitalization will help to provide 
cheap power from two proposed hydro 
plants (at which the major power 
costs are capital costs) to replace 
power preempted by municipalities 
and PUDs. The bonds of the generat- 
ing company in turn will be supported 
by contracts for sale of power of the 
four owners if the Federal Power Com- 
mission approves. As more experience 
is accumulated in connection with 
atomic power plants, and their char- 
acteristics and performance are better 
defined, new financing patterns may 
develop for those facilities. 


The Telephone Segment 


In reviewing the telephone utilities, 
figures used are only for American Tel- 
ephone & Telegraph and subsidiaries 
which provide over 80 per cent of total 
telephones in service. The principal in- 
dependent company in the telephone 
field is General Telephone Corpora- 
tion. Its territory generally embraces 
smaller communities and suburban 
areas, a characteristic which has con- 
tributed to a more dynamic rate of 
growth than that of the total industry. 


The Bell System’s record is one of 
Herculean performance in meeting the 
demands of customers and coping with 
financial, construction and operating 
problems of enormous magnitude. For 
example, there is currently pending an 
offer of common stock through rights 
to stockholders of American Tel- 
ephone & Telegraph of $575 million 
and the 1956 construction budget of 
the System aggregates $2.1 billion. 

Some measure of A.T.&T.’s growth 
in the period from 1946-55 is given in 
the number of telephones conected 
which, at the latter date, was 180 per 
cent of the 1946 year-end figure, while 
the average number of daily telephone 
conversations for 1955 was, for ex- 
change calls 160 per cent of 1946, and 
for toll calls 133 per cent. Gross reve- 
nues increased to 253 per cent of 1946. 
Because of the sharp increase in both 
financial and operating costs attend- 
ant on the increase in capitalization to 
277 per cent of the 1946 year-end fig- 
ure, it was necessary to obtain sub- 
stantial rate increases, notwithstand- 
ing important economies in operations. 
Although upward rate revisions over 
the past ten years aggregated $833 
million annually, the per cent return 
on average net plant increased only 
from 6.4 per cent in 1946 to 6.6 per 
cent in 1955. 


The ample justification for these 
24 





AT&T'S FREDERICK R. KAPPEL 
Problems of enormous magnitude. 


rate increases, generally reluctantly 
but realistically authorized by state 
regulatory commissions, is found in 
the fact that American Telephone has 
been able to finance needed new plant 
through the sale of $4.7 billion of cap- 
ital stock between 1946 and 1955 and 
$2.6 billion of debt of the parent com- 
pany and subsidiaries during that 
same period. 

Continuity of the $9 annual divi- 
dend has been an integral part of the 
Bell System’s financial policy which 
has proven fully warranted although 
the dividend was not fully earned even 
on a consolidated basis in 1947. 
Dividends in that year exceeded earn- 
ings by 17 per cent. Subsequent earn- 
ings recovery was such that only 69 
per cent of 1955 earnings was paid out, 
representing the lowest percentage in 
the past ten years. 


The financing patterns of the Bell 
System in past years have been con- 
spicuously successful. Direct offerings 
of A. T. & T. convertible debentures 
through subscription rights to stock- 
holders have typically been followed 
by long-term debt of either A. T. & T. 
or individual subsidiaries. A current 
direct offering of stock by the parent 
company through rights is being made 
in lieu of convertible debentures. 


The only apparent modification of 
earlier practice is the increasing pro- 
portion of subsidiary debt as com- 
pared with A. T. & T.’s own indebted- 
ness. 

This shift recognizes the desire 
for geographical diversification by 


Consolidated Funded Debt 
as a Percentage of 
Total Capitalization 
Sub- 
A. T. &'T. — sidiaries 
1946 23.0% 15.0% 
1955 15.9 18.2 
Increase in 11.9% 20.1% 


Total Capitalization 
1955 over 1946 


many bond buyers who may prefer to 
hold, for example, $100,000 of bonds 
of each of five subsidiaries plus $500,- 
000 of A. T. & T. debentures to a hold- 
ing of $1 million parent company ob- 
ligations. 


The Gas Segment 


Turning to the field of gas distri- 
bution and pipelines, we find the same 
history of expansion as in the other 
two categories. Because of the rapid 
development of natural gas pipeline 
subsequent to the close of World War 
II, miles of natural gas transmission 
lines in use increased approximately 75 
per cent between 1946 and 1955. The 
number of states using natural gas, 
which formerly stood at 31, currently 
includes all but one, Vermont. Taking 
into consideration the increased diam- 
eter of such pipelines, capacity was 
increased substantially more than 75 
per cent as evidenced in part by the 
fact that natural gas sales by gas pipe- 
lines and distributing companies in- 
creased from 22.9 billion therms in 
1946 to 63.3 billion therms in 1955. 
Shrinkage of manufactured gas sales 
over the same period as a result of dis- 
placement was just about offset by in- 
creased mixed gas sales. 

The great economic value and con- 
venience of natural gas to consumers 
caused an increase of roughly 40 per 
cent in total number of customers, and 
revenues almost trebled in the last ten 
years. However, this fact brought with 
it a new problem in that competition 
for natural gas reserves to supply 
growing markets and the need to ob- 
tain dedication of reserves adequate 
for up to 20 years’ supply prior to con- 
struction of new pipeline projects led 
to sharp increases of gas prices in the 
field. This trend culminated in the U. 
S. Supreme Court decision in the 
“Phillips Case” making producers sub- 
ject to regulation. The enactment of 
constructive legislation which will pre- 
serve the competitive position of the 
pipelines and distributing companies 
without destroying incentives to pro- 
ducers still seems highly probable not- 
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withstanding the veto of two bills 
passed by Congress to accomplish that 
purpose. 


The performance of the natural gas 
distributing utilities and pipelines with 
regard to rate of return is shown sep- 
arately for each group below. The sit- 
uation of these groups parallels that 
of the electric utilities with optimum 
returns in 1946 followed by a decline 
as increases in operating and capital 
costs made themselves felt. Higher 
unit costs of natural gas and higher 
taxes were material elements. 

The earnings -of the natural gas 
transmission companies were affected 
first by higher gas costs and their re- 
turn reached its low point in 1952. By 
1953, they were beginning to pass the 
higher gas costs on to their gas utility 
customers who showed their low point 
in return in that year. As the regu- 
latory process began to operate, and 
warranted rate increases were granted, 
rate of return of both groups 
improved. 


Non-regulated operations of 
the natural gas transmission com- 
panies including oil and petrochemical 
production and direct industrial gas 
sales aided in their earnings recovery. 
The recognition by the Federal Power 
Commission of the going field price of 
natural gas produced by the pipeline 
companies as an element of cost in 
their expenses, rather than actual pro- 
duction cost, is another factor which 
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Natural gas ‘pipelines: a 75%. increase in’ mileage since 1946. 





affected the pipeline companies’ earn- 
ings. The following tabulation indi- 
cates the performance of the two 
groups with regard to rate of return: 


Operating Income as a 
Percentage of Net Plant 


Natural Gas Natural Gas 


Distributing Pipeline 
companies companies 
2 ke 8.3% 
"1950 7.9 6.3 
1951 7.0 37 
1952 6.2 5.6 
1953 5.9 6.0 
1954 6.4 : 6.1 
1955 6.6 6.8 


Capitalizations of the two groups 
have shown a revaluation of their 
earning power based on the enhanced 
economic worth of natural gas. In the 
case of the distributing utilities, they 
have been able to finance a major part 
of new plant facilities through debt 
securities to the advantage of their 
security holders. The natural gas pipe- 
line companies in the aggregate show 
a much more marked increase in their 
debt and preferred stock capitaliza- 
tions. 


In earlier years natural gas pipelines 
were considered more speculative en- 
terprises and original capitalizations 
included smaller proportions of bonds, 
which were subsequently reduced 
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through the operation of sinking funds 
required by investors. With the exten- 
sion of natural gas service to important 
developed markets and to distributing 
companies with strong credit, it was 
recognized that a larger proportion of 
debt securities and preferred stock 
could be included with safety. 


Outlook 


The immediate and longer future 
are full of promise for the three major 
segments of the utility industry. Ben- 
efits of its growth should be shared by 
employees, consumers and investors. 
However, inflation can be a threat to 
the Public Utility Industry in several 
ways. The industry has experienced a 
sharp rise in operating and construc- 
tion costs which has been largely off- 
set by engineering and management 
ingenuity. However, it is not clear that 
the continuance of inflation at the 
same, or an accelerated rate, can over 
a longer period of time be fully offset 
without materially higher rates for 
utility services. Higher unit costs of 
labor, fuel and equipment will con- 
tinue to accelerate increased invest- 
ment in plant facilities both directly 
and through stimulation of develop- 
ment of more complicated equipment 
requiring less manpower and yielding 
higher efficiencies. 

Meanwhile, the fact of capital in- 
vestment occurring at a more rapid 
rate than the accumulation of capital 
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You can telephone 
across the Atlantic 
as clearly as you 
call across town 


©°One of today’s outstanding electronic and 


engineering achievements. Such a precise 


piece of construction that communications 


engineers speak of it almost with awe.°® 


From an article on the new cables in the Reader’s Digest 


“Hello Great Britain’ 
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BY TELEPRPHOHE CABLES 


New underseas telephone system provides stormproof service 
between this country and Great Britain and the continent 


Tus new transatlantic telephone 
system is a historic forward step in 
world communications. 

For years you have been able to 
call across the Atlantic over the Bell 
System’s radiotelephone circuits. 
Now an entirely new service has 
been added. It’s over stormproof 
telephone cables. 

By means of these cables, you can 
pick up the telephone anywhere in 
the United States and talk to Great 
Britain, France, Belgium, Holland, 
Switzerland, Denmark, Norway, Swe- 
den and Germany as clearly as you 
call across town. And anyone in 
those countries can call you, too. 

More service is available because 
the new cables are in addition to the 
Bell System’s radiotelephone circuits. 


So if you have been accustomed 
to telephoning across the Atlantic 
for business or for other reasons, we 
know that you will be pleased with 
this marvelous new service. 

If you have never made an over- 
seas call, we invite you to share a 
new and satisfying experience. 

There’s something quite memora- 
ble and reassuring about telephon- 
ing across the seas. And in telephon- 
ing home when you are abroad 
yourself. 

It’s easy to do—just tell the op- 
erator the country you want to call 
—and the cost is lower than most 
people think. 

For $12 plus tax you can call 
across the Atlantic over the new 
cables or by radiotelephone. 


IT’S EASY TO KEEP IN TOUCH WITH THOSE ABROAD. The daytime rate for the 
first three minutes from anywhere in the United States is $12, not in- 
cluding the 10% federal excise tax.... This applies not only to the nine 
countries listed above but to the 19 other countries in Europe reached 
by Bell System radiotelephone circuits....In most cases the rate is 
even lower at night and on Sunday.... Practically all other countries 
throughout the world can also be reached by radiotelephone. 


Bell Telephone System 
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is evident from the liquidation of U. 
S. Government bond portfolios by in- 
surance companies and saving banks. 
The growth of pension funds accumu- 
lated by corporations and public agen- 
cies has helped in meeting the grow- 
ing demands of business and govern- 
ment. 


However, it is clear that there is a 
net deficiency of capital formation as 
evidenced by the continuing growth 
in commercial and industrial loans of 
commercial banks. Their function has 
characteristically been that of provid- 
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ing interim financing for the utility 
industry. To some extent as a result of 
the deficiency of new capital, utility 
companies whose yearly construction 
budgets are moderate and do not re- 
quire continuous sales of new securities 
have used bank credit to defer accep- 
tance of current long term money rates 
in the hope of lower costs in the next 
6-12 months. 


Total new bank loans of the utilities 
in recent years have exceeded $14 bil- 
lion annually and have tended gene- 
rally to follow the up-curve in out- 
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standing commercial and industrial 
loans of insured banks (FDIC data) 
and contributed to the pressure on the 
banking system and thus ultimately to 
the increase in bank interest rates. 

Another facet of the problem is the 
growing tendency of more sophisticat- 
ed individual purchasers to avoid fixed 
income securities (bonds and preferred 
stocks) in favor of equities of indus- 
trial enterprises which afford a mea- 
sure of protection against inflation. 
There is a creeping trend toward great- 
er purchases of equities by institu- 
tional investors which have been tra- 
ditionally purchasers of senior securi- 
ties, such as insurance companies and 
savings banks and to a greater extent 
by trustees of pension funds. 


Obviously no stoppage of purchases 
of fixed income securities of utilities is 
to be visualized, but it is also obvious 
that they will be purchased only when 
yields are attractive in comparison 
with mortgages and other investment 
media. This tendency if continued 
over a period of time could result in a 
perceptibly higher over-all cost of cap- 
ital and thereby result in the need for 
a higher rate of return on the capital 
of utility companies. 


From the standpoint of the banking 
system, with loan figures of the com- 
mercial banks at an all-time high, the 
importance of utilities’ maintaining 
compensating balances to support cur- 
rent or potential credit requirements 
has received increased recognition by 
such borrowing companies. However, 
regulatory authorities have not gene- 
rally given sufficient weight to work- 
ing capital as an element in the rate 
base of borrowing companies. 


Working capital should include such 
bank balances as are necessary to as- 
sure the availability of bank credit for 
present and prospective needs. Follow- 
ing the step-up of Federal Income Tax 
payments under the Mills Plan, the 
entire matter of allowances for utility 
working capital in rate making should 
be studied anew and sympathetically. 


Rising costs of capital to all industry 
and especially to the utility industry 
in view of its heavy demands should 
lead enlightened regulatory authorities 
to reconsider and liberalize their tra- 
ditional point of view on rate of re- 
turn which was based on a different 
and in many respects artificial and 
abnormally depressed demand for cap- 
ital. By so doing, they will assure the 
continuance of a strong and effective 
utility industry. 
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Governments & Municipals 


By William B. Hummer 














Relentless and inexorable, the ancient law of supply and demand has 
forced most Treasu issues to fresh 1956 lows this Fall. Except for a 
brief 1953 period, the market generally is near a 20-year bottom. 

Reason: tremendously expanding demand for capital and credit by busi- 
ness has pressed ever harder on a limited supply of savings. 

Despite abrupt increases in the cost of borrowing and reduced avail-— 
ability of funds, corporate and individual spending have soared this year. 
Business spending for plant and equipment——-which has totalled $250 billion 
in the past decade—rose to new heights this year. Prospects are for 
still greater spending in 1957. 

To meet this need, savings are rising, but at a far slower pace. In 
the first half of 1956, liquid savings increased $7.1 billion, or $1 bill- 
ion more than in the second six months of 1955. This rate of growth does 
not appear adequate to meet all borrowing needs in the next six months. 

Meanwhile, Treasury and Federal Reserve officials interviewed by 
BANKERS MONTHLY emphasize Washington will not add _ to money supply except 
for "normal growth" and seasonal needs, until the boom and borrowing show 
true signs of slowing. At the present feverish economic pace, this points 
to still more stringent credit conditions. 


















A new discount rate boost is logical if lending continues to surge. 
After the first of the year, when seasonal conditions no longer require 
the Federal Reserve to pump more credit into the banking system, aggres- 
sive sales of bills could get underway. Recently, open market operations 
have been based more on "the feel of the market" than with any particular 
target of net borrowed reserves. 





















All money market rates remain near 23-year highs. The bill rate and 
federal funds rate consistently have hovered around 3 per cent, same as 

the discount rate—their logical ceiling. Rates on banker acceptances and 
commercial paper are at long-time peaks. 

Outlook: (1) heavy business loan demand; (2) record capital spend— 
ing in prospect; (3) continuing great need of municipalities and cor- 
porations for funds; and (4) only a slim estimated fiscal 1957 budget 
surplus of $700 million add up to firmer short-term rates, lower quo— 
tations for intermediate and long-term Treasury bonds. 





Considering the enormous volume of marketable federal debt outstand- 
ing, the government market is unbelievably thin. Dealers are now conduct— 
ing bulk of financing through repurchase agreements outside of New York 
and Chicago, instead of with banks. Inventories have been slashed. Chief 
result is a pattern of widely fluctuating prices in certain obligations 
from day to day. 
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Commercial loans of reporting member banks are now 20 per cent 
higher than one year ago. (Holdings of governments have declined 16 per 
cent). Officers of many of these big city banks concede another 5 per 
cent advance is possible in the next three months. This implies still 
further reduction in government security portfolios. 

Meanwhile, 1955’s big bulwark for the market, life insurance com- 
panies, savings and loans and pension funds, have not made large net addi- 
tions to their government holdings this year. Higher—yielding corporates 
and nunicipals look more attractive. This accentuates downward pressures 
on the government securities market. 


A series of refundings await the Treasury in the next few months, 
but none should create serious problems. A cash financing of up to $1.6 


billion is probable before the end of the year. Refunding of $9.1 billion 
of 2 5/8 per cent certificates due December 1, of which but $3 billion is 
publicly held, is also now being considered. (Less than $1 billion is 
held by banks). In both instances, a very short maturity is a certainty. 
The next big refundings will be $7.2 billion 2 5/8 per cent certificates 
due February 15 and $3 billion 2 7/8 per cent notes due March 15. 


Tax-exempt yields have been pressed still higher by a terrific volume 
of municipal financing. Since an increasing number of states and municipal- 
ities have deferred financing this year because of higher interest costs, the 
backlog of scheduled issues mounts. This should make 1957 a new record year 
for municipal bond flotations, predicts the Investment Bankers Association. 

The previous peak for municipal flotations was $7 billion in 1954. 

Last year’s total was $6 billion and in the first nine months of this year 
about $4 billion of new issues were brought to market. 

Giant _ issues scheduled for marketing in the near future are $185 million 
Florida turnpikes, $157 million Memphis electric revenues, $75 million Canadian 
River water authorities, Texas, and $70 million Jacksonville expressways. 

Still lower municipal bond prices are probable. 
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Latest Month Year 
Report Earlier Earlier 


Member Banks in Leading Cities (in billions) 
Commercial and industrial loans 
Agricultural loans 
Loans to brokers and dealers 
Other loans for purchasing or carrying securities 
Real estate loans 
Other loans (including consumer) 
U. S. Government securities 
Other securities 
All Member Banks (in millions) 
Estimated excess reserves A497 
Borrowings at Federal Reserve Banks 810 943 
Yields (Moody’s) 
Three-year Treasury 3.43 2.55 
Five-year Treasury 3.40 2.69 
Ten-year Treasury 3.26 eat 
Aaa municipal 3.06 2.19 
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Good approach to a 
Sound Decision 


November 15, 1956 


Te seine you need information 
to supplement local sources and 
printed information. It may be 
necessary for a sound lending de- 
cision. That’s when the up-to-the- 
minute knowledge of our “‘indus- 
try specialized’ bankers can be 


helpful. 


Division F, one of the 10 Divi- 
sions of our Commercial Depart- 
ment, is organized specifically to 
aid in the lending decisions of cor- 
respondent banks. The bankers of 
Division F are assigned to geograph- 
ical areas; they can help you with 
your local problems. At the same 
time, they gather information from 
all other Divisions in the Commer- 
cial Department. So, from leather 
goods to printing presses; heavy 
machinery to dairy products, the 
most current industrial informa- 
tion is available to these specialists. 

The result is that a correspond- 
ent relationship with us puts one 
of the world’s most analytical Com- 
mercial Loan “Intelligence Agen- 
cies” at your finger tips. If you 
would like to learn all the advan- 
tages, contact us today and a man 
from The First will call on you at 
your convenience. 


& The 


First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe & Clark Streets 


Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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ABA Convention 


WHAT THEY SAID 


Following are key excerpts 
from addresses made before 
the 82nd annual convention of 
the American Bankers Associa- 
tion last month. 


The Need: Courage 
Tempered by Conservatism 


Fred F. Florence, President, the American 
Bankers Association and the Republic 
National Bank of Dallas 


HE new generation of bankers ad- 
vancing to top management in 
our institutions has not had to deal 
with these problems that are inherent 
in an extended period of business re- 
cession. On the other hand, this new 
generation has become exposed to such 
recent elements as a competitive en- 
vironment in which relationships be- 
tween different types of financial in- 
stitutions are changing; in which 
standards of operation and the quality 
of credit are being conditioned_by a 
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prevailing attitude of confidence and 
well-being; and in which increasing de- 
mands for more and broader services 
are constantly being pressed by the 
public. In short, banking today has all 
of the problems of a highly competi- 
tive market that is changing in 
breadth and scope. The role of this 
Association—and of the individual 
banks comprising it—is to devote the 
full measure of our energies and talents 
toward dealing with those problems 
constructively and in the public in- 
terest ... 


Foremost in the minds of bankers 


today is the credit situation. The past 
year has witnessed one of the strongest 


_pressures of demand for capital and 


credit ever experienced in our econo- 
my. Capital expenditures of industry 
are at a record rate; business inven- 
tories are at an all-time high; and con- 
sumer and real estate mortgage credit 
are moving steadily upward, although 
at a pace slackened from 1955. 

The presence of these credit de- 
mands in an economy operating at or 
near capacity in all but a few areas 
has necessitated the balancing 


influence of a policy of credit restraint 
on the part of the Federal Reserve 
System. Interest rates have moved 
rather consistently higher; and banks, 
insurance companies, and other lend- 
ers have been hard pressed to meet 
the demands for-credit. That is the 
way it should be under prevailing con- 
ditions, because unshackled credit in 
a period such as the present could pro- 
duce only disastrous speculation, in- 
flation, and subsequent collapse. 


It should be clearly understood, 
however, that credit restraint does not 
imply that worthy credit has or will 
become unavailable. It does imply 
that when credit is sought, a stricter 
test of its usefulness and purposes 
might be required of borrowers. In this 
respect, bankers have an important 
responsibility. They must apply con- 
servative but realistic standards to 
their loans. They must not be carried 
away by a prosperity fever to the point 
where they might fail to take into con- 
sideration that inevitable changes of 
the future will have a bearing upon 
the financial status of some borrowers. 
Bankers should be confident and cou- 
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rageous, but this confidence and cou- 
rage should be tempered by the solid 
conservatism that is the very foun- 
dation of American Banking. 


Another responsibility of great im- 
portance today is that of helping to 
clarify the meaning of credit restraint. 
Bankers should make it clear to their 
customers and to the public in general 
that tight money does not mean that 
the credit wheels have stopped; it does 
not mean that discrimination is being 
invoked against any particular class of 
worthy borrowers—large or small bus- 
iness or personal; in production, dis- 
tribution, or consumption. Rather, it 
does mean that the efforts of banks 
—along with the responsible monetary 
authorities—are being directed under 
existing conditions toward safeguard- 
ing the strength of the credit structure, 
thereby making credit the servant— 
and not the master—of the country’s 
economic fortunes. 


Comptroller Comments on 
Need for Credit Restraints 


Ray M. Gidney 
Comptroller of the Currency 


| DO not need to tell you that this is 

a tremendously important year in 
the banking world, for the problems 
brought to the banks by the extensive 
activities in all fields make the prob- 
lems of the banks stupendous. We 
are seeing a demonstration of the law 
of supply and demand such as comes 
only under conditions of maximum ac- 
tivity. This brings an almost over- 
whelming demand for money and for 
goods, materials, and services. This de- 
mand presses upon a very large sup- 
ply of money, credit, and things, but 
presses so insistently that the supply 
is made to seem less than fully ade- 
quate. 


Under such conditions and circum- 
stances, there must be some measure 
of self-restraint, and of supervisory re- 
straints if we are to avoid develop- 
ments which would carry us into the 
disaster of unbridled inflation and its 
aftermath, depression. The efforts of 
the Federal Reserve System to dis- 
charge its functions in this situation 
have been admirable, I believe you 
will agree. I know you appreciate just 
what is taking place, and I am con- 
fident that you will take a sound po- 
sition on your own account and sup- 
port wholeheartedly the efforts of the 
Federal reserve system to meet its re- 
sponsibilities. 

(Continued on page 36) 
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UGHS SENSIMA 
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is a girl’s best friend 


The Burroughs Sensimatic 
Bank Bookkeeping Machine—so easy 
to operate—makes fast work of 


all bank accounting jobs 


_ Even the newest operators take to the Burroughs 
Sensimatic instantly, because they can learn to operate it 
in virtually nothing flat. 


They keep right on liking it afterwards because it frees 
them from countless motions and decisions. They’re more 
alert, more efficient, happier at their jobs. 


Bank officers like the Sensimatic, too, because it does all 
bank accounting jobs with superlative speed and accuracy. 
‘Each exclusive sensing panel enables the machine to handle 
/four separate jobs. (To do still more jobs, just switch panels.) 


' Bank customers, especially, like the Sensimatic! Their 
statements are clear, accurate, easy to read, and complete 
with count of checks. 


; With all these extra advantages for banks both big 
' and small, certainly the Burroughs Sensimatic is 
k the bank bookkeeping machine for you. 


FREE “Tell All’ booklet gives you the whole 
story of the Burroughs Sensimatic for 
Commercial Account Posting. 

To get complete information on the Burroughs 
Sensimatic Bank Bookkeeping Machine, and the 
better all-around job it can do for your bank, ask 
for the free booklet illustrated. Call our nearest 


branch, or write Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BANKING THERE’S 


“Burroughs” and “‘Sensimatic’’ are trademarks 
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(a bank’s too!) 


FASTER FORM HANDLING—A one- 
hand operation inserts and positions 
form in carriage. While carriage tabu- 
lates to posting position new amounts 
may be indexed. It then automatically 
completes posting, returns and opens. 


FASTER INDEXING—The entire Sensi- 
matic keyboard is designed for faster, 
more positive indexing, with scien- 
tifically improved slope and height, 
finger-tip key fit, and swift, uniform 
key depression. 


a ae | 


FASTER MOTOR BAR SELECTION — 
The Sensimatic’s exclusive construc- 
tion assigns a single major function 
to each motor bar, so that operator 
decisions are reduced and posting is 
simplified and speeded. 


MOST VERSATILE—Features include 
automatic check count, overdraft lock, 
automatic register totaling, date lock, 
listing-posting tape and activity counters. 
And the Sensimatic can switch from 
job to job at the turn of a knob. 





‘Our office has been cooperating 
closely with your Division in matters 
of legislation, and a good deal has been 
accomplished in the enactment of 
. helpful changes. When I talked to you 
last year, we were hoping to obtain a 
bill which would permit greater flexi- 
bility in our examination schedule and 
a bill changing the rules for residence 
of national bank directors. They have 
been enacted into law. A bill in which 
you were interested, and which we 
supported, to make cumulative voting 
for election of directors of national 
banks optional instead of mandatory 
failed of enactment, but it will un- 
doubtedly come up in the new Con- 
gress. 


Our Bankers Are Stewards 
of National Policy 


By W. Randolph Burgess 
Under Secretary of the Treasury 


PORTUNATELY, in this country, the 

Government does not try to 
dictate to the banks just what kinds 
of loans they can make or not make. 
That rests in the judgment of the in- 
dividual banker. The banker thus 
assumes stewardship in administer- 
ing the national policy. The critical 
question in banking today is how the 
banks carry out this stewardship. 
Do they freeze up at some point and 
make no more loans? Do they, as I 
have heard suggested in some cases, 
say to the borrower, “Bill, I would 
like to take care of you, but we are 
fresh out of money because of Fed- 
eral Reserve policy.’’? 


Or does the banker screen his loans 


NOTE TO THE BANK- 
ING FRATERNITY: 
Please refer any birds head- 
ing this way to the Valley 
Bank. 


We'll make them feel glad 


with care, trying to see that every 
sound and essential requirement for 
credit is met but that more specula- 
tive and less desirable requests are 
postponed or reduced? And does he 
explain the real reasons for restraint 
in lending in the interest of the bor- 
rower? 

I believe the evidence is conclusive 
that the banks of the country have 
generally been following wise policies. 
The recent survey of the American 
Bankers Association of 78 represen- 
tative banks shows that loans to 
small business are 14 per cent higher 
than a year ago. This and other evi- 
dence from many localities indicates 
that the essential needs of sound 
borrowers are being met—but with 
proper discrimination. 


Who Should Manage 
Our Managed Money? 


Elliott V. Bell 

Editor and Publisher, “Business Week,” 
and Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, McGraw Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 


THERE seems to be a very widespread 
assumption that, having turned 
over to Government the responsibility 
for maintaining the economic health 
of the country, Government, in turn, 
can simply pass the buck to the Fede- 
ral Reserve System, and the Fed, in 
turn, can achieve the goal simply by 
manipulating the reserves of the bank- 
ing system and inconveniencing no- 
body except perhaps a few Govern- 
ment bond dealers. I have a feeling 
that so great an enterprise cannot be 
accomplished quite so simply 
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So it turns out that over-all credit 
control is in practice highly selective 
—or at least discriminatory. 


This is not at all to depreciate the 
usefulness of general credit control. 
Federal Reserve manipulation of the 
volume of bank reserves so as to in- 
fluence the supply of money can be a 
most powerful instrument. But is it 
the proper medicine for every pain or 
pimple in the national economy? 


I question whether you can keep the 
Steel Workers Union from seeking and 
obtaining higher wages by tightening 
credit. I doubt you can directly affect 
instalment credit by forcing up the 
prime rate a few notches. Nor can you 
keep big corporations from carrying 
out the capital expansion plans they 
have made simply by raising interest 
rates. 


The attempt to halt the wage-cost- 
price spiral in steel, for example, by 
curtailing the total volume of credit 
is like burning down the barn to kill 
a rat. You may succeed in halting 
wage increases but only if you go to 
the length of bringing on recession and 
unemployment. 


The truth is over-all credit control 
alone is a pretty crude weapon to use 
in dealing with an economy where not 
all elements are expanding and not all 
lines of business need to be discour- 
aged. 


Apart from the uneven impact of 
over-all credit restriction, this business 
of turning the spigot of credit on and 
off is likely, I’m afraid, to do our fi- 
nancial system no good in the long run. 


The truth is most of us are like the 
farmer—-we want the Government to 
guarantee us prosperity, but we don’t 
want any blankety-blank bureaucrat 
telling us how to run our business. 


Yet selective credit controls 
can work. The Federal Reserve has 
two regulations in permanent use— 
regulations T and U, which govern 
loans to finance security transactions; 
and it is worth noting that amid all 
the talk of inflation nowadays, no one 
has suggested that there is any sign of 
inflation in ‘‘Street’’ loans. In the past 
two years, such loans have actually 
declined. 


With the memory of 1929 still 
burned into our consciousness, nobody 
even suggests that the regulation of 
security loans should be abandoned. 
Would any one suggest we should go 
back to trying to control stock market 
loans by raising the discount rate? 
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Yet, when the authorities become con- 
cerned about a too rapid rise in con- 
sumer credit, the only thing they can 
do is to choke off the supply of credit 
to the whole economy. 


If we are serious about this business 
of trying to control the business cycle, 
ought we not be willing, at least, to 
give the authorities standby power to 
impose selective controls? 


Production, not Prices, the 
Key to Farm Problem 


Dr. O. B. Jesness, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota 


AMERICAN farms are producing more 

and more with less and less farm 
labor. Increasing productivity is a 
blessing, not a curse; but it does bring 
in its wake problems of adjustment 
which tend to be particularly knotty 
ones in an industry made up of indi- 
vidually operated comparatively small 
producing units. ... 


Government farm programs have 
concentrated on prices as the way of 
easing the farm income problem. Price 
supports as we know them today had 
their inception in the depression 30’s. 
Then it made considerable sense to 
seek to raise prices from their extreme- 
ly low points, even though by itself 
such action did not provide the so- 
lution—namely, recovery of activity 
and employment in other lines. Today 
the problem is overexpansion, not de- 
pression; and in spite of the fact that 
an entirely different approach is called 
for, we persist in concentrating on 
prices. We are dealing with con- 
sequences, rather than causes. 


We often hear it said that it is 
“‘underconsumption, not overproduc- 
tion’”’ which is at the root of the farm 
problem. To holders of this view the 
matter of market expansion may seem 
simple. What they overlook is that in 
a well fed nation such as ours, total 
consumption per capita does not go 
up merely because supply of some 
things is overabundant. The intake of 
food per capita is remarkably stable. 
If consumers are induced to consume 
more of some things, they will eat less 
of some others. 

The market for farm resources may 
be increased by a greater shift to ani- 
mal products at the expense of direct 
consumption of grain products and 
potatoes. However, the total consump- 
tion per capita is not likely to change 
markedly. Population is growing, and 
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this means a bigger market for farm- 
ers. Prospective shortage, however, is 
not in sight. Indications are that in 
the race between the rate of increasing 
farm productivity and the rate of pop- 
ulation growth, the former will con- 
tinue to lead. Surpluses are likely to 
be with us for a period of years unless 
we develop effective methods of pro- 
duction adjustment. 

Some, of course, contend that it is 
impossible to have too much of a good 
thing, such as food. They point to the 
fact that a considerable segment of the 















world’s population is inadequate- 
ly nourished. What they forget is that 
need does not become demand which 
is effective in the market place unless 
it is coupled with ability to buy. They 
tend also to fail to grasp the difficulties 
involved in selling food at bargain 
prices or actually giving it away. 
These operations are not costless and 
involve a willingness on the part of the 
public to assume the burden. The real 
ticklish operation, however, arises in 
distributing surpluses in such a man- 
ner that they do not replace or en- 
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In most 
dealerships it is 


Standard Operating Procedure 


to supply every salesman and other 
key people with the 


N.A.D.A. OFFICIAL USED CAR GUIDE- DO YOU? 


This handy, factual Guide is compiled from continuous dealer 
reports to keep abreast of an ever changing market. Insurance 
companies, banks and allied industries find the Guide a handy 
source for automobile information. 


e Average 
Wholesale Value 


e Average Loan 
(Except West Coast) 


e Average Retail 


e Identifying 
Specifications 


Quantity Prices on Request 


NATIONAL - AUTOMOBILE 





DEALERS 
Used Car Guipe Co. 


2000 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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If you’re interested in collecting checks with utmost speed, you'll want a copy 
of this new booklet. 


It describes and illustrates the methods and systems that First National City 
has set up to help its correspondents throughout the country... 


e Gain substantial amounts in available funds 
e Assure faster presentation of items 
e Reduce credit exposure 


Our correspondents benefit from a system that provides for direct sendings 
the same evening of deposit. This means the quickest availability of funds 
and the earliest possible presentation with resultant prompt return of unpaid 
items. Our round-the-clock, seven-day-a-week transit service can work to 
your advantage. 


The “Speed”’ booklet is yours for the asking. After you've read it, we’d welcome 
the opportunity to review your collection procedures and outline in detail 
just how the facilities the booklet describes can be of service in your own 
particular case. 








The FIRST 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
of New York 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 
69 Overseas Branches, Offices and Affiliates « 75 Offices in Greater New York 
































Around-the-clock Transit Service « Collections « Credit Information 
Bond Portfolio Analysis « Complete Securities Handling Facilities 
Dealers in State and Municipal Bonds «+ Participation in Local Loans 
Personalized Service « World-Wide Banking Facilities 
Complete Metropolitan New York Offices Coverage 


First in World Wide Banking 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
















































croach upon regular markets. If they 
do, the operation not only is expensive 
but actually is self-defeating. When 
this happens, what we dispose of 
through the back door of the store- 
house is replaced by new supplies com- 
| ing in at the front. 


World Prosperity in the 
Energy Age 


Eugene Holman, Chairman of the Board 
I Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 


A that we have been discussing de- 
pends upon peace. 





That is, of course, a responsibility 
which lies with governments and their 
leaders; but those of us in banking and 
industry have important roles to play. 


It is, for example, a primary concern 
of the people of my own company, as 
they go about their business in all 
countries, to work toward understand- 
ing and against conflict. An important 
consideration in the selection of man- 
agement people for our affiliated com- 
panies around the world has been their 
ability to understand and respect the 
beliefs, customs, and circumstances of 
others, while trying to arrive at practi- 
cal arrangements under which the 
work of the world can go on. It has 
always been the policy of our com- 
pany—-and I am sure of most other 
American companies——to stay out of 
politics in the countries where we are 
guests. Foreign affairs are not our bus- 
iness. 











But peace is our business every- 
where. It must be so. What the petro- 
leum industry constantly seeks is mar- 
kets, and a first-class market for an 
oil marketing company is a nation 
which has a very large number of pros- 
perous people. The United States is 
an ideal market, not because it has a 
hundred people or so with incomes 
over $1 million a year (before taxes) 
but because it has more than 52 mil- 
lion families averaging above 5,500 a 
year—able to own more than 37 mil- 
lion automobiles and more than 28 
million homes, and to have total sav- 
ings of $240 billion. 


It is prosperous millions an oil com- 
pany wants—not just a few million- 
aires. Energy consumption is hurt, not 
helped, by conflict—and energy con- 
sumption is greatest in peaceful lands 
where the largest numbers of people 
are prospering. 




























The problems in this area are not 
by any means negligible. There are 
forces everywhere anxious to foment 
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trouble between American companies 
and the countries where they do bus- 
iness. There are forces anxious to 
create division among the nations of 
the free world. One of the prime tar- 
gets in the Middle East is American 
and British interests. I think it is a 
high tribute to the British and Amer- 
ican leadership that these trouble- 
making efforts have not, on the whole, 
caused more serious harm. 


This Is the Time to 
Expand Home Improvement 


John E. Doscher, Executive Director 
Operation Home Improvement 


W'tH your help, the building indus- 
try is learning how to sell re- 
modeling on time. When you consider 
that to it, a bank-financed home im- 
provement job is cash business, you 
wonder why it has taken so long. But 
if this year the home improvement 
dollar volume is $15 billion, it still is 
only a start. Most economists agree 
that this market should expand 
to around $24 billion per year if we 
are to keep our old housing in good 
shape. Now, as new housing is in a 
period of economic trough, the time is 
perfect to expand this market to get 
set for the boom of the 60’s. If we 
don’t get on with this job now, the 
building industry again will be too 
busy in the 60’s to care about home 
improvement; and the problems then 
could be even worse than now. 





Current Developments 
Foretell a Changing Trend 


Earle A. Welch, President of Savings 
and Mortgage Division and of Mere- 
dith Village Savings Bank, Meredith, 
New Hampshire 


E continue to experience growth 
in savings and in mortgage 
credit, but the signs on the horizon are 
unmistakable that a readjustment pro- 
cess is more than a probability. Higher 
interest rates to attract savings, dis- 
count prices on mortgage loans, a large 
volume of current construction with 
indicated downward trend in the vol- 
ume of new housing starts, govern- 
ment agency market supports for in- 
sured and guaranteed loans, and 
increasing demands for more liberal 
credit terms—all foretell a changing 
trend. We may well be at the cross- 
roads where sound thinking, planning, 
and action are of vital importance for 
banking. 


We must build up savings accounts 
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First National City 
Bank Travelers 
Checks are spend- 
able like cash every- 
where, in Dublin or 
Detroit, without the 
risks of cash. 
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When you sell your clients safe, readily cashed, First National City 
Bank Travelers Checks, you give them a real service. Wherever they go, 
at home or abroad, these convenient checks will simplify trips or vaca- 
tions. Here are a few important reasons why seasoned travelers prefer 
NCB Travelers Checks: 


¢ Promptly refunded in full if lost or stolen 
¢ Instantly recognized and accepted like cash around the, world 
* In handy denominations: $10, $20, $50 and $100—good until used 


When you sell NCB Travelers Checks, you keep 90% of the selling 
commission—and remit 10% to us. Our slobal advertising directs pros- 
pects to Buy at Banks. We provide extensive sales aids, without charge, 
enabling you to tie in with this national and international advertising 
campaign in trade and consumer publications. 



























Serve your customers well—and make a good profit yourself—by selling 
well-advertised, much-in-demand NCB Travelers Checks. They’re 
known as “The Traveler’s Friend” with good reason. 
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REMEMBER THESE FACTS: 








¢ Backed by America’s leading world wide bank 






¢ Inexpensive “insurance”’—cost only $1 per $100 


¢ NCB Travelev's Checks have been sold for over half a century 











Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 






and encourage thrift. We should invest 
those savings in good, sound, mort- 
gage credits at fair rates and in sound, 
long term projects which strengthen 
our economic growth. This is our goal. 
This is what the Savings and Mort- 
gage Division stands for. 


Banks are Meeting 
Credit Needs of Customers 


Gibbs Lyons, President of 
National Bank Division and of 
First-Stamford National Bank & 
Trust Co., Stamford, Conn. 


THE affairs of the 4,675 active na- 

tional banks which comprise the 
national banking system continue in 
excellent condition, as reflected by the 
general soundness of their manage- 
ments, assets, capital strength, and li- 
quidity. . . . As you doubtless know, 
there has been some criticism that 
private banking cannot or will not sup- 
port the growth of small business. Yet, 
despite the generally tight credit 
conditions, national bank loans on 
June 30, 1956, reached a new high of 
approximately $46 billion, an increase 
of 16.3 per cent over June 30 a year 
ago. On the other hand,. . . total de- 
posits increased 2.2 per cent over the 
year. 


It is quite apparent that our 
expanding economy will require sub- 
stantial use of bank credit for a num- 
ber of years to come. While following 
a more selective policy, we believe that 
the banks of our country are meeting 
that need in that all reasonable bor- 
rowing requirements of regular custo- 
mers are being fully met... . 

Historically, most major banking 
legislation has been enacted at times 
of emergency. It seems to me signifi- 
cant that the current study is being 
made at a time when there exists no 
crisis in banking. . . . Certainly from 
that assembly of leadership and talent 
will come the answer to our present 
problems and such forward-look- 
ing legislation as is necessary to insure 
the soundness of banking and credit 
for the future. 


State Banks Working with 
Committee of Supervisors 


Robert H. Bolton, President of 

State Bank Division and of 

Rapides Bank and Trust Company in 
Alexandria, Alexandria, La. 


Dvrine the forty years of the exist- 
ence of our Division, our state 
banks have prospered. The total assets 


40 


of state banks have grown from $10 bil- 
lion in 1916 to over $128 billion at the 
end of last year. Capital accounts of 
state banks today exceed the total as- 
sets of state banks forty years ago.. 


We arranged for the second time a 
meeting of our officers and the chair- 
man of our committee on State 
Banking Departments with the officers 
and Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks in Washington on April 
4. Matters of mutual interest were dis- 
cussed in an effort to promote a better 
state banking system throughout our 
nation. We all agreed that a strong 
state banking system was necessary to 
preserve our dual system of banking. 
Among the matters which received at- 
tention were: adequacy of budgets and 
pay of supervisors and examiners;.re- 
lationship of state supervisors with 
other supervisory agents; methods of 
selection and length of term of super- 
visors; training of examining staffs; 
and proposed federal legislation affect- 
ing banks. 


Since their Executive Committee 
has a membership of 17, we suggested 
that they consider the advisability of 
appointing a small committee to make 
concrete suggestions of ways that our 
Division could help them. They have 
appointed such a committee, and we 
are working with it through our Com- 
mittee on State Banking Depart- 
ments. Both groups are confident that 
this cooperation will strengthen the 
state banking structure in our nation. 


Executive Trust Personnel Is 
Greatest Single Problem 


Richard P. Chapman, President of 
Trust Division and of The Merchants 
National Bank of Boston 


A NEW “Common Trust Funds”, 


handbook of some 195 pages will 
shortly be off the press, a truly mon- 
umental job of revision by our Com- 
mittee on Common Trust Funds. It 
will be “must” reading for every 
trustman, and will remain an authori- 
tative reference source for years to 
come. You will be interested to know 
that there are now 237 common trust 
funds in 191 trust institutions in 36 
states, the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, and Canada, of which 173 are 
discretionary and 64 are legal .. . 


The subject of the small trust is 
necessarily interwoven with the prob- 
lem of acquainting the general public 
with what the trust business actually 


is, and what it does. Ihope that we 
will now begin to explore the possible 
joint or collective use of mass media 
to carry our trust message in general 
terms to a broad public from coast to 
coast. This technique has been used 
with great effectiveness by a number 
of industries, such as electric light, 
meat packing, and life insurance. We 
have an incoming administration 
Trust Division, not national 
with marked talents in this whole field 
of public relations, and we can look 
forward to progressive thinking and 
leadership in this area. 

I continue to believe that our great- 
est single problem in the trust business 
is that of executive personnel—the re- 
cruitment, training, and development 
of future trust officers. Where will be 
our satisfaction in developing a large 
volume of business if we fail at the 
same time to create the team strength 
to give it quality service? I think that 
banking generally is behind industry 
in personnel administration, and we in 
trust work are lagging behind our 
commercial banking departments. Our 
investment departments prize the 
shares of industrial corporations which 
they consider as progressively man- 
aged; why, couldn’t we learn a great 
deal from careful observation of the 
personnel policies and techniques of 
just such companies? However we do 
it, we have no time to lose in revamp- 
ing our personnel policies so that trust 
work will be inviting as a career to 
young people of superior ability. 


MANUAL OF LAWS RELATING TO 
LOANS AND INVESTMENTS BY NA- 
TIONAL BANKS. Thitd supplement. 
National Bank Division, American 
Bankers Association, 12 East 36th 
St., New York 16.--Replacement 
sheets——-covering laws enacted by the 
84th Congress; and changes, ad- 
ditions, interpretations, and opinions 
by supervisory authorities—intended 
for insertion in the November 1952 
looseleaf edition of the manual. 


RAND McNALLY INTERNATIONAL 
BANKERS DIRECTORY.Final 1956 edi- 
tion. 3,028 pages. Bank Publication 
Division, Rand MeNally & Co., P. 
O. Box 7600, Chicago 80. $27.50 
Complete current listing of all banks 
in the U. S. and Free Foreign World; 
selected list of investment bankers 
and brokers, plus a wide range of 
general information vital to the fi- 
nancial world. 
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Corporate Bonds & Stocks 


By A. M. Youngquist Jr. 





With no letup in the money squeeze in sight, treasurys at new lows for the 
year and the news clouded with uncertainties, yields available on new corporate 
bond issues again moved higher. 

The $28 million (2A) Ohio Power 44s, for example, were brought out ona 
4.20 yield basis. That return compares with initial offering yields of 4.125 
per cent on the like-rated Consolidated Edison 43s a week earlier and 4.01 per 
cent on a closely comparable flotation of Virginia Electric & Power obligations 
a month earlier. The latter emission, incidentally, marked the peak of the 
market’s late September recovery. 

Meanwhile, other recent issues—notably the Southern Bell Tel. & Tel. 4s 
and the California Electric Power 4$s—slipped below their original offering 
prices in secondary trading. 





























All told, five utility bonds adding up to $161 million came to market last 
month. That compares with four issues amounting to $70 million in September, a 
slow month in the utility sector. 

Rail equipment financing picked up a bit too last month. Seven equipment 
certificate issues totaling $29 million were brought out, vs. six issues totaling 
$20 million a month earlier. 

Southern Pacific's $9.6 million equip issue, incidentally, was scaled to 
yield more on the middle maturities (1960-66) than on the longer maturities. - 
This, of course, reflected the prevailing lack of interest on the part of commer- 
cial banks, normally the largest buyers of the short and middle maturities. 


The calendar of impending financing remains substantial. 

Competitive deals on tap for the next four weeks or so include $30 million 
debentures of Michigan Bell Telephone, $20 million bonds of Long Island Lighting, 
$15 million of Florida Power & Light, $10 million of Texas Power & Light, $10 
million of Dallas Power & Light and $9 million equips of the Illinois Central RR. 

Negotiated deals in the offing include $171 million Sinclair Oil convertible 
debentures to stockholders, $40 million Texas Eastern Transmission debentures and 
$28 million National Cash Register convertible debentures to stockholders. 

Topping the equity slate are three rights offerings by banks——one million 
additional shares of Chase Manhattan Bank, 263,400 additional shares of National 
Bank of Detroit (at $52 a share) and 100,000 new shares of National City Bank of 
Cleveland (at $50 a share). A spate of such offerings can be expected in the 
months ahead as banks bolster their capital to meet the soaring demand for loans. 





Despite the fact that fancy bond yields continue to attract some trust and 
pension fund money away from stocks and some insurance company money away from 

mortgages, any material firming of corporate bond prices in the near future seems 
unlikely. Pricing of new issues should continue on the liberal side. 
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The importance of private placements was underscored again last month when 
Ford Motor Co. announced that it had arranged to borrow $250 million from a group 
of insurance companies and banks acting as trustees of various pension funds. 

The loans are to be evidenced by unsecured 4 per cent promissory notes 
maturing November 1, 1976, and are to be made in four instalments through Septem— 
ber 26 of next year. Prior to November 1966 the notes may not be prepaid with 
the proceeds of long-term debt having a lower interest cost. 


Stock dividends continue high in corporate popularity. During the first 
eight months of 1956, the New York Stock Exchange reported, 74 listed companies 
paid stock dividends—five of them more than once—to top the total for any full 
year prior to 1952. 

One company—Georgia-—Pacific Corp.—paid three stock dividends in this 
period; and two stock dividends were paid by Columbia Pictures, Coty, Inc., 
Merritt—Chapman & Scott and Pittsburgh Steel. 

If the rate of stock dividend payments in the final four months of 1956 
averages no higher than in the first eight months, this year’s total will fall 
short of last year’s record figure of 121. 

Any acceleration, however, could well bring a new peak. 
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Latest Month Year 1956 


Report Earlier Earlier 
Common Stock Prices = 


NYSE composite (SEC Indexes, 1939-100). 340. 
Manufacturing 
Durable goods 
Non—durable goods 
Transportation 
Utility 
Trade, 


333. 
425. 
408. 
441. 
303. 
151. 
290. 
335. 
285. 


Sll. 
386. 
365. 
406. 
309. 
151. 
3508. 
500. 
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Corp. Bond and Stock Yields (Moody’s) 
Aaa bonds ‘ 3.58 
Baa bonds , 4.12 
Industrial common stocks 
Securities Credit (FRB, mil. of dol.) 
Wkly. Rep. Mem. Banks in Leading Cities: 
To brokers and dealers* 2,840 
To others* $ 1,224 1,302 
Wkly. Rep. Mem. Banks in N.Y.C.: 
To brokers and dealers**... ‘ 1 ,647 1,803 . 
To others** A479 493 
Wkly. Rep. Mem. Banks in Chicago: 
To brokers and dealers** 162 222 
To others** 123 134 
NYSE Activity 
Monthly vol., dly. ave. (mil. of shs.). 1.8 2.0 2.9 N.A. N.A. 
Short interest (thous. of shs.) 2,476 2,727 2,530 2,165 
*Loans for purchasing or carrying securities, including U. S. Governments. 
**Loans for purchasing or carrying securities, excluding U. S. Governments. 
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Will it still be your customer's business 
...when one of the owners dies? 


fee DEATH of a partner or working 
stockholder can deal a hard blow to 
any business. But bankers can help their 
customers to be prepared. Connecticut 
Mutual business life insurance cushions 


such blows by providing money to solve 
the problem. 


- How can your customer protect 
himself against an a. 
heir coming in to run his business ? 


A: First a buy-and-sell agreement 
must be prepared by an attorney. 
This will make it possible for the 
surviving owner or owners to buy 
the deceased associate's share. Con- 
necticut Mutual business life insur- 
ance will supply the money. 


A customer firm would like to plan 
to continue paying part of each 
partner’s salary to his family in case 
one of them dies. But without his 
contribution to the firm, how can 
they afford to do this? 


* Connecticut Mutual business life 
insurance will guarantee such an 
income. 


Would a customer have to liquidate 
the business to give a partner's 
heirs their share ? 


Not when there’s Connecticut 
Mutual business life insurance. It 
will provide funds to pay the real 
value of a deceased partner's share. 
Liquidating might yield only a 
fraction of real value. 
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. Where would a customer get mon- 
ey to find and pay a replacement 
for an owner-executive ? 


A: Connecticut Mutual business life 
insurance will provide funds to 
make a sound financial arrange- 
ment with a good new man. 


Because business life insurance is so 
important to every financial and man- 
agement man, Connecticut Mutual years 
ago set up a special department for it. 
There are Connecticut Mutual men near 
you who are trained in funding buy- 
and-sell agreements for partnerships 
and closely held corporations 


Th 
CONNECTICUT 


Founded in 1846, Connecticut Mutual 
was one of the earliest and is today one 
of the largest writers of life insurance 
for specialized business purposes. Not 
only are its policies particularly adapted 
to business life insurance needs, but 
comparisons will show that its costs are 
among the lowest. 


FREE BOOKLETS ON 
BUSINESS LIFE INSURANCE 
Particularly useful to bankers who 

are concerned with the continued 
financial soundness of their custom- 
ers is a series of booklets, one on 
each of the best kinds of business life 
insurance. Send for one or all of 
them. Most of your customers really 
need one or more of them to assure 
the lives of their businesses. 


e 
MuTUuUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY +» HARTFORD 


Dept.BM-11HarTFoRD, CONN. 


(_] Partnership life insurance 
(-] Close Corporation life insurance 


Name 
Bank 
Street 


City 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Please send, without obligation, booklets on the subjects checked: 


(_] Proprietorship life insurance 
[-] Key Man life insurance 





INFLATION 


The Termite Of Civilization 


The end result of continued inflation, says this staunch advocate of a 
sound currency, is a complete loss of freedom, and he makes it clear that 


only determined, organized action will prevent it. 


be more willing than we to undertake the task?” 


Editor’s Note: BANKERS MONTHLY 
has had much to say about the need for 
some means of communicating to the 
people at large an understanding of the 
economic implications of existing and 
promised government activities that are 
calculated to win public support in ex- 
change for governmental favors. Because 
it deals so effectively with that need, we 
are here reproducing in full an address 
recently made by Mr. Adams before the 
Rotary Club of Provo, Utah. 


HAT I have to say will arouse 
W no cheers; it is as dry as dust. 
Perhaps that explains why 
the subject is so often avoided. At 
the outset, ponder the words of James 
L. Gordon. These words carry mean- 
ing having to do with the most im- 
portant function of money—a store- 
house of value: 


““Money is powerful because it re- 
presents so much. What a tremendous 
investment has been made in order to 
produce a dollar—time, thought, ef- 
fort, toil, conflict and high-nerved en- 
deavor. Therefore take care of money; 
it is the most costly thing in the world 


“Time is money. Money is charac- 
ter. Character is destiny. If these three 
short sentences seem to you to lack 
logical connections then remember the 
suggestive words of Sir Bulwer Lytton. 
He said, ‘“‘Never treat money affairs 
with levity, for money is character. 
Money is character. How you get it. 
How you keep it. How you invest it. 
How you spend it. How you hoard it. 
How you use it. How you are influ- 
enced by it. Yes, money is character!’’ 

That should be the “‘theme song” 
for all Americans. 


American businessmen and educa- 
tors must know and teach specifically: 


That the well-being and destiny of 
at 


By ORVAL W. ADAMS 


Executive Vice-President, 
First National Bank 
of Salt Lake City, Utah 


all people center in the preservation 
of sound money. 


That the problem transcends in im- 
portance, parties, politics and parti- 
sanship. 

That all through history, govern- 
ments have multiplied their functions 
at the expense of the property, liberty, 
and lives of their citizens, and repre- 
sentative republics have not been 
spared in this process of exploitation. 


That politicians of all persuasions 
are disposed to make public office a 
personal, vested interest, and fre- 
quently political parties have been 
built up and maintained by the com- 
mon practice of feeding their following 
out of the public treasury, giving little 
thought to the vital principle of sound 


ORVAL W. ADAMS 


“Who,” he asks, “should 


money—the foundation upon which 
national solvency is maintained. 


They discover that it contributes to 
their perpetuation in office to find and 
to exhaust new sources of revenue, to 
create more jobs as rewards for party 
adherents, to permit more and more 
people to fatten on the public payroll, 
to make more and more citizens eco- 
nomically dependent upon the public 
purse. To tax, tax—spend, spend— 
elect, elect—and by prolific spending 
of “senseless” currency they aim to 
entrench themselves in office. 

When once a party is powerful 
enough, by the application of such 
methods, to defeat or crush its oppo- 
nents and to modify or nullify consti- 
tutional restrictions so as to extend its 
powers, then a representative republic 
is transformed into socialism and even- 
tual dictatorship. A dictator is nothing 
more than a receiver for a nation gone 
bankrupt. 


The Road to Destruction 


Suppose that under the attractive 
philosophy of an ‘‘economy of abun- 
dance,” deficit spending is promoted 
under a paternalistic government, and 
the voters are further duped and de- 
luded to permit unrestricted political 
despoliation of the national wealth? 
Suppose that many people still believe 
that it is possible to get something for 
nothing, and would join in the further 
systematic looting of the public trea- 
sury? What then? 

Historians and the wisest political 
thinkers of all time have repeatedly 
given us the answer. In one voice they 
declare that that is precisely the man- 
ner in which all preceding democracies 
have destroyed themselves. 

We hear much today of the evils of 
capitalistic exploitation. If such evils 
exist, and they do and always have, 
all informed citizens will welcome their 
removal,—but by wise, just legisla- 
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tion. But what we should see to, is 
that the hoped-for cure is not more 
malignant than the disease. If we are 
to retain any vestige of the consent of 
the governed, we, like our fathers, 
must stand out against any effort to 
multiply the powers of government. 
It is this vigilance which will prove to 
be the price of our liberty. 


American citizens will not wittingly 
accept the establishment of a totali- 
tarian state in this land. They will 
fight it, if they are able to recognize 
it, as it creeps upon them. There are 
among us some who would exchange 
political liberty for what they imagine 
is economic security. In this they ig- 
nore the historic fact that economic 
liberty or any other liberty is impos- 
sible without political liberty. 


Economic Education the Answer 


When will the mass public, who 
hold the voting control, be made to 
understand that solvency is no small 
matter? It is a sacred thing. It is the 
very cornerstone of the kind of gov- 
ernment that makes and keeps men 
free. The answer is—when they be- 
come informed through some nation- 
wide plan of economic education. Or 
when, if it is not too late, they, them- 
selves, are made to feel the full burden 
of the tragedy and become sorely con- 
scious of the fact that they, them- 
selves, are paying the bills for their 
alleged security. And that educational 
program is somebody’s responsibility. 
Whose? Ours! 

At this very moment there is a con- 
test being waged, fraught with more 
vital consequences than any other in 
our time, between a sound medium of 
exchange and printing press currency. 
The printing press was long in the lead 
as it always has been when Federal 
spending is out of control. I fear that 
it has not even yet lost the lead which 
it acquired in 20 years of demagogic 
government. 


Someone has said that ‘‘the present 
retreat of liberal principles through- 
out the world is a consequence of the 
decay of the money and credit systems 
that gave the 19th century a unique 
advantage in the annals of mankind.” 
And what a contribution we in Amer- 
ica have made to that inglorious re- 
treat! 


Daniel Webster said in 1834: 

“TI admonish every industrious la- 
borer in this country to be on guard 
against those who would perpetrate 
against them a double fraud—a fraud 
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rience, and, above all, 
enthusiasm to do a top-_ 
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WITH THE 


NEW MOSLER SUPER CENTURY 
DUAL DEPOSITORY 


The only dual depository that has earned the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
Seal of Approval covering both bag and envelope deposits! 


You’ve seen the day and night depository taking on an 
entirely new status as a banking service in recent years. 
You’ve seen more and more banks welcoming this means 
of extending banking hours . . . more and more customers 
welcoming this round-the-clock service. 


That’s why you’ll recognize, at once, the significance of 
this newest Mosler development . . . a dual day and night 
depository that gives both banker and bank customer an 
entirely new sense of security in handling both envelope 


and bag deposits. 
Mosler engineers knew that such security . . . for both 


NOT ONLY THE ULTIMATE IN SECURITY, but also in beauty of 
4 design, modern appearance, completely functional engineering, 

quietness and ease of operation. A smooth, lustrous stainless 

steel finish sets off the recessed black and vermilion letters. 


MOSLER 


and banking go forward together 


The Mosler Safé Company © Since 1848 ¢ 320 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
Factories: Hamilton, Ohio « World's Largest Builders of Safes and Bank Vaults 
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bag and envelope deposits . . . could be accomplished 
only through engineering advances never before achieved. 


They set about to achieve them. They set about to provide 
complete security from “‘fishing”’—the insertion of lines, 
wires and the like to withdraw deposits. They set about 
to achieve complete security from “‘trapping”—the inser- 
tion of a device to catch deposits short of the chute for 
later withdrawal. They set about to win the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc. label for not just one but both units— 
for both envelope and bag deposits—a goal no other 
dual day and night depository had ever won before. 


When you see this label on the Mosler Dual Day and Night 
Depository, you know it’s the highest certification by the most 
respected authorities for the certification of the safety and 
security of protective equipment in business and banking. 


And you know something else when you look at this label. 
You know that the name Mosler on it is the name that for over 
100 years has earned the highest respect of leaders in business, 
banking and government. Quite simply, it means that it is... 
the finest. Phone, wire, or write for complete information. 
Or mail coupon below. 


Woil Coupon Jor FREE {ull color brochure with 
Complete details and. specifications 


320 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 


Please send me your new full-color brochure on Mosler's new 
Super Century Dual Depository with complete details and 
specifications. 


NAME _ POSITION 
BANK 


ADDRESS __ 





to cheat them out of their earnings by 
first cheating them out of their under- 
standings. 


“The very man above all others who 
‘ has the deepest interest in sound cur- 
rency, and who suffers most by mis- 
chievous legislation, is the man who 
earns his daily bread by his daily toil. 
A vast majority of us live by industry. 
The constitution was made to protect 
this industry, to give it both en- 
couragement and security; but above 
all, security.” 


On the same subject, the immortal 
and stalwart Southern Democrat, 
Thomas Jefferson, said: 

“To preserve our independence, we 
must not let our leaders load us with 
perpetual debt. We must make our 
election between economy and liberty, 
or profusion and servitude.” 


At this point, let us pause to observe 
how many of us have been contin- 
uously conscious of the methodical, 
deliberate manner in which politicians 
have done their destructive work 
against these very principles. They 
have in our time, and long before the 
advent of World War II, debased our 
money system by substituting an ir- 
redeemable, politically managed, 
printing press currency, the spring- 
board to police government. 


How Do We Proceed? 


It is rare indeed when even men on 
the watchtower seem able to recognize 
this approaching force of disintegra- 
tion. And as for the masses, they seem 
never to have been able to identify 
the enemy that comes to destroy their 
political, economic and social liberty. 


Really, what powers do the citizens 
possess to make impressive these de- 
monstrated historical axioms? How 
must we proceed to impress upon the 
public mind the vital importance of 
sound money in a government of free 
men? Have not the schools a respon- 
sibility to teach this all important con- 
cept? Is it not the duty of the bank- 
ers, and this includes insurance exec- 
utives, who are the custodians of the 
savings of millions of thrifty citizens, 
to disseminate education dealing with 
the money question? Every boy and 
every girl in every school and in every 
college in this great, free nation,should 
be required to complete a course and 
gain a clear understanding respecting 
solvency in government. 


It is axiomatic, and therefore non- 
controversial, that only on the foun- 
dation of a sound fiscal policy is it 
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A Special Word to the Readers of BANKERS MONTHLY 


The politicians seldom point out exactly who the forgotten people aré. 
But we bankers know them. They are not a myth. They exist. They are 
among us in flesh and bones—in our banks, owners of insurance policies, 
in building and loan associations. They compose the great middle class of 
America. They are not generally pointed out as being the victims of in- 
flation. They are not noisy or complaining. 


On the contrary, the real forgotten men and women have daily re- 
mained inarticulate. They have no organization, no pressure group. They 
issue no propaganda. They conduct no parades and make no fiery 
speeches or denunciations. They have no banners or implements. They have 
no press. They issue no publicity. They have no lobby in Washington. 


They have no spokesmen, no defenders—not even many of us, their 
unofficial custodians, the bankers of America. 


possible for a free school system to 
thrive, or for a democratic, represen- 
tative form of government to endure. 
Young people should be shown that 
they have a personal, vital interest in 
that very kind of government. The 
situation challenges the intelligent, 
cooperative action of business, labor, 
education, and banking. Clearly, their 
interests, like all wholesome interests, 
are identical. 


I fear that most of the young people 
in this generation, coming out of the 
halls of learning into the world, have 
not been given the vitally important 
education necessary to understand the 
import and significance of historical 
and economic events. To justify my 
concern, I interviewed many gradu- 
ates—boys and girls—most of whom 
admitted they have meagre education 
having to do with the importance of 
sound money, one of the principal pil- 
lars of a representative republic. 


When provided with sound econo- 
mic education, citizens old and young 
are no longer deceived by catch 
phrases and glowing assurances. They 
are guided solely_by facts, and cannot 
be misled, terrorized, or won over to 
newsounding philosophies and creeds, 


which, in the face of all experience, 


stand utterly condemned and branded 
as the cause of the collapse of nations 
and civilizations. 


We know, and it is a teaching of all 
history, that back of each and every 
ultimate uprising of the people looms 
some gigantic economic terror. When- 
ever and wherever the lifeblood of the 
people has been sucked up to main- 
tain men in power, to sustain a top- 
heavy government created by print- 
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ing press, ‘‘senseless’’ money to pur- 
chase the electorate, no matter what 
name it bears, the day of reckoning is 
at hand. 


Invited—Not Self-elected 


The men who controlled the destiny 
of Europe were not self-elected. They 
were invited. They came into power 
because of the breakdown of solvent 
government. They were receivers for 
nations gone bankrupt. Possessed of a 
superior power of persuasion, coupled 
with native political sagacity and a 
burning passion for power, these men 
recognized that their day had arrived. 
They witnessed the helplessness of 
those in power. They saw before them 
the beckoning, vacated seats of power 
made so by the breakdown of solvent 
governments. Coming out of compar- 
ative obscurity, after a debased money 
system had exacted its tragic toll, 
these dictators on horseback captured 
the imagination of the people and rode 
to power amid the applause of the un- 
suspecting and apathetic masses. That 
is how it all happened “‘Over There.” 

But what made their advent pos- 
sible? Economic exhaustion, debased 
currency, ruthless taxation—that was 
the terror. It was the demon of debt, 
deficit spending, a disregard for sol- 
vency. 

Inflation does not come by presi- 
dential or legislative proclamation 
it develops slowly, as it always does, 
until the final stages. Then it assumes 
the proportions of a prairie fire, con- 
suming all the substance of the people. 

Then a despoiled nation; then the 
emergency; then chaos; then the dic- 
tator; then the total national extermi- 
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nation. It could logically be argued 
that inconvertible, printing press, po- 
litical money was one of the great 
causes of World War II. 

Loss of confidence in its money, 
which, in the final analysis is inflation, 
is the greatest tragedy that can hap- 
pen to any civilized state. 


We say it can’t happen here. Rather, 
let us say, it must not happen here! 
Then let us proceed to make that dec- 
laration a living reality by restoring 
sound money and recapturing the con- 
trol of Federal spending at the earliest 
possible moment, which will be the 
only guarantee against that demon 
that counts civilizations among its 
victims. 


But need we look beyond the waters 
or even cite the teachings of history to 
be convinced that right now in our 
own land, in this reputed sanctuary of 
freedom and liberty, we must not, dare 
not, continue to tamper with the dead- 
ly explosive of excessive national debt 
and the resultant printing press money 
which has blown one civilization, one 
culture after another, into oblivion. 


Back then to our question. Do we 
possess power of discernment? What 
do present movements mean to us? 
Do we realize what it is going to mean 
to everything we cherish under this 
Republic if we fail to reduce the na- 
tional debt at least three to five billion 
per year and discard deficit financing 
except in periods of national peril? 


Our Founding Fathers Knew 


Even the Founding Fathers were 
aware of these dangers and warned 
against them. And why? Because they 
were historically minded. They were 
close students of world affairs. They 
knew what had brought about the rise 
and fall of nations. That is why they 
attempted, through the Constitution, 
to map out the safe way to pursue, to 
establish and to perpetuate the prin- 
ciples of government and human re- 
lations for which they gave so freely 
of their blood and treasure. They knew 
that any departure from that safe- 
charted highway of sound money 
would lead us into a wilderness of con- 
fusion, where, in our helplessness and 
ignorance, we, too, would add one 
more name to the long list of defunct 
civilizations. 

Washington’s Farewell Address, the 
admonitions of Madison, Hamilton, 
and Jefferson, were perhaps little un- 
derstood or appreciated at the time, 
but what remarkable reading for us in 
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FIRST...CHECK FIRST 


Who wrote the nation’s 


new best seller? | 


Thousands of practical, profit-wise 
industrialists have blazoned their success 
story throughout the new best seller of 
goods and services—the South. Help your 
customers write their own chapter of success 
in the industrial South. First check 

the folks who know the South... 


THE Fit NATIONAL BANK OF ATLANTA 


THE 


(FiRsT) 


| mationat BANK | 
ATLANTA 


wee 


The bank 


that knows its neighbors 


MAIL TODAY 


The First National Bank Dept. J-36 
Atlanta 2, Georgia 

My customers won't judge a book by its cover. 
What they want is the inside story—so send me 


facts on:—____ 
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‘‘Men will not struggle to save money if they know 


that they are ultimately to be denied the fruits of 
their labors.” 





our generation. How they bristle with 
wisdom! 

Almost against their better judg- 
ment, they provided for general suf- 
frage, for they hoped against hope that 
in some manner mass education would 
be made a continuing, accomplished 
fact. They trembled as they anticipat- 
ed the day when the vote of the ma- 
jority could be bought with political 
currency in exchange for alleged eco- 
nomic social security. They recognized 
that only when people are informed, 
when they discern, are they able to 
exercise the voting privilege wisely and 
effectively in their own interest and 
for the perpetuation of their own 
rights. 

They knew of men’s lust for power; 
that once entrenched, they reluctantly 
yield their positions; that they create 
emergencies to perpetuate themselves 
in control; that they surround them- 
selves with hungry hangers-on; that 
they build up a vast, ever-increasing, 
tax-consuming army of servile public 
employees; that by means of lavish 
contributions taken from the pockets 
of the people, by a systematic erosion 
of the public treasury, individuals, 
states, and their political subdivisions, 
can all be made to relinquish their 
time-honored, independent preroga- 
tives in favor of an ambitious central 
government. Those men had seen how 
human nature operates; how easily 
men can be despoiled and sold down 
the river; how readily they can be be- 
trayed. Out of the wealth of their wis- 
dom and their power of discernment 
they gave to us that unprecedented 
instrument of human liberty, the Con- 
stitution. 


Man in the Street Must Understand 


But no sooner had that Magna 
Charta, with its priceless Bill of 
Rights, been placed in our hands, than 
it became an object of assault. These 
attacks have never ceased. They have 
increased in violence and intensity. 
We need not recite the happenings of 
recent years. They are grimly familiar 
to you Rotarians. But—once again we 
come back to the question. How can 
they be made clear to the man in the 
street, to the middle-class individual, 


to the average citizen who casts the 
controlling vote? 

It can safely be maintained that no 
other country on earth could have so 
ruthlessly violated sound principles of 
economics as we have without suffer- 
ing complete and absolute wreckage. 
Thanks to our endless and apparently 
inexhaustible resources, we have been 
able to win most devastating wars, and 
remain solvent. The best proof that 
the American pattern of government 
is sound is that it has been able to 
stand up for the years past under the 
greatest orgy of spending that any 
government in any period has ever at- 
tempted in the history of civilization. 

But it is startling to be reminded as 
was recently done by the Institute of 
Life Insurance that “the outstanding 
growth in public debt over the last 
two decades has occurred in the 
United States, primarily due to the 
costs of war, “‘hot’”’ and ‘‘cold’’, com- 
bined with our military and economic 
assistance to the free world. Back in 
1939, the U. S. public debt added up 
to just under $46 billion, or approxi- 
mately 35% of the free world total. 
Today the American public debt is 
around $275 billion, and is now the 
equivalent of 61% of the free world 
total.” 


As much as our present indebted- 
ness alarms us, it is our apprehension 
of the trend that overwhelms us. We 
are not unmindful of those stalwart, 
patriotic Americans—Democrats and 
Republicans—in the Congress of the 
United States, who are at this very 
moment fighting against insurmount- 
able barriers to restore sound money 
and thus insure solvency. Their efforts 
seem at the moment, to be meeting 
some success. I hope and pray they 


‘will succeed, but they will not unless 


an aroused public opinion comes to 
their aid. There is ample evidence that 
it is most difficult to regain control of 
public spending, once it is out of con- 
trol. 


Just as we today are meeting, so 
have men met throughout the centu- 
ries. In other days there were people 
who dared stand up and paint to their 
fellows the gloomy picture of what 
must inevitably follow a continuation 








of the mania of incurring debts, bor- 
rowing, and perpetuating deficits. 
They were called ugly names and were 
looked upon as calamity howlers. 
Strange, is it not, that we experience 
the same reaction when we, in our 
day, warn against the continuation of 
debasing sound money? 


Who Should Be More Willing? 


How then may the masses, our fel- 
low citizens, be won over and stimu- 
lated into action so that they, the 
victims of such a program, will act in 
the interest of their own security and 
their own personal liberty? Who 
should be more willing than we to un- 
dertake the task? Who should possess 
more courage, or more determination, 
or more power of discernment to seize 
this opportunity, ere it be too late? 


Can it not be shown to the man in 
the street, to the merchant, to the 
manufacturer, to the housewife, to the 
the farmer, to the vast army of hon- 
est workmen, even to those who will 
be subsisting upon government benev- 
olence? Can it not be told to the 
labor organizations that there were no 
unions in Germany, Italy, or Japan, 
nor will there be in any nation where 
the purchasing power of its money is 
destroyed? Can it not be shown to 
youth, to all people, irrespective of 
color, or class, that they will all be 
made to suffer for this crime; that they 
all must now unite to restore and per- 
petuate a sound fiscal policy and 
maintain our safe, constitutional bal- 
ances of power. 

We businessmen and educators, 
with our wide range of contacts, can 
we not speak the language of each of 
these groups so that‘they will under- 
stand that no government can long re- 
main free with a managed, printing 
press currency system; that the only 
source of wealth is with the people 
themselves, from services and produc- 
tion; that government support comes 
entirely from the earnings, production 
and savings of the people; and that 
not one cent originates in the govern- 
ment? How readily will the millions of 
savings depositors, millions of holders 
of life insurance policies, with voting 
control, rally to such a call for united 
action, once they are convinced that 
the leadership in this crusade is in- 
formed and passionately and patriot- 
ically devoted to public interest! 


Men will not struggle to save money 
if they know that they are ultimately 
to be denied the fruits of their labors. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Frank Roberts (left) shows off his cattle to his Purina Salesman, Wib Fricke (center), 
and Mr. W. C. Kerr, vice-president of the First National Bank, Pana, Illinois. 


More cattle...more income for Onis 
thanks to three-man farm team 


FRANK ROBERTS OF HERRICK, ILLINOIS, WAS LIKE A LOT OF 
FARM FOLKS TODAY .. . he knew his business, but needed 
more capital to put his cattle-feeding knowledge to 
work making the extra income he needed to increase 
his holdings and for remodelling his home. 


To help Frank, a three-man team went into action: 
Purina Dealer Roy Schaper, of Pana, Ill., Mr.W.C. Kerr, 
eee of the First National Bank in Pana, and 
Frank all got together. The bank agreed to put up the 
extra money for more cattle, Roy Schaper agreed 
to give the feeder all of the help and advice that 62 
years of formula feed manufacturing had built for 
Purina, and Frank Roberts agreed to do the best job 
he could to make his cattle pay out well. 


And everything worked out fine. Frank was able to 
feed more cattle than he would have been able to afford 
by himself ...and the extra income helped him re- 
model his home. 


Roy Schaper was able to service his customer with the 
Purina Chows and management helps he needed, and 
the First National Bank of Pana also grew with 
the transaction. 


What’s more, the additional cattle and money this 
transaction put into the community brought more 
prosperity to nearly everyone in and around Pana. 


We will be happy to send you details on how profitable 
poultry and livestock financing helps build community 
prosperity. No obligation, of course. Write: Ralston Purina 
Company, 1600 Checkerboard Square, St. Lovis 2, Mo. 
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WHY THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF PANA 
LENDS THROUGH PURINA DEALERS 


The First National Bank of Pana—like similar 
institutions over the country—has found that 
farm loans, especially livestock and poultry, can 
be good business for them. Especially if there is 
adequate and proper supervision of the livestock 
or poultry by qualified experts. As executive vice- 
president W. C. Kerr says: ““Our Purina feeder 
financing during the past year has been very satis- 
factory. We are Aaananieiel in anything that helps 
promote the welfare of our community. The 
Purina business is no harder to handle than other 
types. It is very little trouble, in fact. And, to date, 
we have not yer toe a loss with Purina feeders’ loans!” 


Why don’t you get in touch with the Ralston 
Purina Company and see how easily you can 
become... 


Partners in Prosperity 
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No trick of logic will ever be able to 
destroy that human trait. That fact is 
known to those in power. 


The unscrupulous politician knows 
‘that the people lack education; that 
they have grown self-centered, and 
group-conscious; that they are no 
longer historically-minded. We imag- 
ine that history began with us. We are 
the “Little Red Riding Hoods” bring- 
ing our hard-earned substance to our 
dear, old “Government Grandma,” 
who turns out to be a hungry wolf 
that devours not only our substance, 
but threatens our very lives and for- 
tunes. 


It ought to be burned into the con- 
sciousness of every citizen that the 
first line of defense in a free country is 
a balanced budget on a sound money 
base. 


Our national debt in this day of 
peace is $275 billion. Let us resolve to 
win the battle to save the dollar. That 
dollar of destiny must not become a 
postwar casualty, lost through politi- 
cal action. 


Must Map Our Course 


Let us dismiss any gay optimism. 
The time calls for ac tion—speedy 
action, intelligent action, determined 
action. It calls for organized action, 
while action is still possible; before we, 
too, are robbed of our weapons; before 
we lock-step under the whip of a des- 
potic government that may continue 
to sing mock praises to a defunct Con- 
stitution. The term “democracy” will 
be maintained, but its substance will 
have departed. What to do? We must 
map out our course. We must select a 
few fundamentals upon which to build. 
What are they? 


They should be stated briefly: 


Keep the budget in balance and re- 
duce the national debt by not less 
than $5 billion per year. 


Strip all Federal agencies, irrespec- 
tive of name or description, of the 
power to create obligations for any 
purpose, or under any circumstances, 
except by direct Congressional sanc- 
tion. 

Call upon Congress to function as 
the one exclusive authority to con- 
tract public indebtedness—the only 
one authorized to determine what 
money is needed to meet the current 
expenses of government and to antic- 
ipate future obligations; to be the only 
borrowing or bonding Federal agency, 
as prescribed by the Constitution. 
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“Our worthy needy must be taken care of, 


but not corrupted.” 


Make government withdraw from 
the competitive field against its own 
tax-paying citizens; to continue to 
regulate and supervise, justly and con- 
structively, but not to participate in 
the manifold affairs and transactions 
of business. 


Restore to the States their once 
proud position as independent com- 
monwealths, supporting their own en- 
terprises, providing for their own 
worthy ones in need, and remaining 
safely within their own income. 


Recreate a tax-conscious electarate. 
Not until the self-reliant army of 
America’s best citizens, holding voting 
control, are taxed to meet current ex- 
penses of a spendthrift government, 
will the survival of our free country 
be assured. That this government is 
worth saving, all decent citizens will 
admit. To save it, all must be tax 
conscious. Those who are not assessed 
to perpetuate it, are not conscious of 
its priceless worth. 

Take, and keep, all relief out of pol- 
itics. The crying need for the restora- 
tion of all these keys to honest, sol- 
vent, and humanitarian government 
seems so obvious as to require neither 
comment nor defense. But perhaps 
one statement at this point is neces- 
sary. It has to do with relief. No citi- 
zen should have been naive enough to 
believe that a change of government 
would solve that problem overnight. 
At best it could only slow up the 
trend, because the technique of capi- 
talizing the relief vote has been so 
perfected, and its vote-getting effici- 
ency so clearly established, that poli- 
ticians of the future, if left unhamp- 
ered, will be disposed to continue the 
tricks andruses employed by 
the politicians of the present. Our 


“Not until the self-reliant 
army of America’s best 
citizens, holding voting con- 
trol, are taxed to meet cur- 


rent expenses of a spend- 
thrift government, will the 
survival of our free country 
be assured.” 








worthy needy must be taken care of, 
but not corrupted. 

At the outset we must know that 
the destruction of savings and the 
starvation of production, brought on 
by ever-increasing government doles 
and deficits, will mean ultimately the 
loss of our capacity to take care of the 
needy. It is the thrifty citizen and not 
the government who must and does 
provide the money for this purpose. 
Finally, the interests of those on re- 
lief are identical with the interests of 
all thrifty Americans. And why? Be- 
cause government cannot continue to 
care for the needy once the capacity 
of the thrifty, saving people of Amer- 
ica has reached the dead end. 

Re-establish the gold standard. 
Gold is a gift to the world from an all- 
wise Creator. There is no substitute. 
There will not be. Without it as a base 
for national and international 
exchange, civilization could not have 
emerged from its barter period of the 
Dark Ages. It is the only insurance 
against ruthless politicians debasing 
and corrupting the world exchanges 
and money systems of a free people. 
I repeat, it is a blessing from an all- 
wise Providence to prevent the trag- 
edy that follows a debased, corrupted 
and politically managed medium of 
exchange. The gold standard is the 
automatic watchman on the tower of 
the government of free men, to guard 
against the poison of totalitarianism 
entering the blood stream of sound 
money. No honest and informed 
American will ever thumb his nose at 
Fort Knox. 


Higher Wages Mean Higher Prices 


The points mentioned are simple 
fundamentals of a sound, solvent, 
democratic, representative gov- 
ernment. There is one other aspect of 
inflation that must have immediate 
legislative action. Government must 
recognize the relationship that there is 
between the National Labor Relations 
Act and inflation. Every time a strike 
is called and higher wages are granted, 
one more step is taken towards infla- 
tion. Higher wages mean higher 
prices, and higher prices must be met 
again by an increase in wages. Thus 
the dangerous virus of inflation moves 
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progressively to the uncon- 
trolled stage. 

You and I know how vital enlisted 
dollars were in winning devastating 
wars, how they made possible the 
planes, the tanks, the subs, the de- 
stroyers. Men, materials, and money 
saw us through those crises, and only 
sound money will now keep us from 
chaos. Now that the Ship of State is 
in the home harbor to contemplate 
coldwar problems, she must be an- 
chored to honest American money. 


With millions of Americans owning 
billions of the bonds of the United 
States, certainly the government owes 
it to its people whom it asks to buy 
its bonds, to do everything it can to 
avoid unnecessarily increasing the 
total cost of government, and not fur- 
ther debase the dollar; to balance the 
budget, and to keep the ultimate debt 
down to an amount which can be met 
without destroying the value of the 
dollar, and the value of the savings of 
millions of people. 


It is the duty of all good citizens 
to sound the alarm that only when the 
budget is kept in balance, and the na- 
tional debt reduced, will the American 
dollar have insurance against becom- 
ing a cold-war casualty, with all that 
this tragedy portends. It must 
be made plain to the man on the street, 
the worthy people on relief, the aged, 
the hopeful, trusting beneficiaries of 
Social Security, the boys who have 
been on the firing line, and owners 
also of government life insyrance in 
the billions, what awaits them if our 
elected representatives fail to stop the 
creeping paralysis of inflation now de- 
stroying the purchasing power of our 
dollar. 


Deception is Betrayal 


No administration can violate its 
promises and preserve the confidence 
the people reposed in it, when they 
called it into service. When any ad- 
ministration, no matter what its per- 
sonnel or its politics, deceives the 
people, it betrays its sacred trust, No 
higher trust was ever imposed upon 
any government than the duty to keep 
faith with the people. This is a sacred 
obligation, imposed by all the divine 
laws that have ever been given. No 
man, no party, no government can 
break faith with those they govern and 
escape retributive justice. God is slow 
to forgive those who betray their bro- 
ther. “Thou shalt not bear false wit- 
ness against thy neighbor,’ came from 
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MAKE 
SURE YOU 
ARE 
PROTECTED 
AGAINST 


FORGERY 


THE MOST FREQUENT CAUSE OF LOSS 
UNDER BANKERS BLANKET BONDS! 


Figures prove it: the professional or amateur forger of checks and 
securities is the most active criminal confronting banks today. 


Forgery accounted for 5 out of every 8 bank losses covered under 
blanket bonds just reviewed for a 3-year period. This study 
included commercial banks in all parts of the country. Yet some 
banks have not yet purchased check forgery coverage —and only 
30% of all banks* have purchased protection against loss from 
forged securities, notes, etc.! 


How does your blanket bond stack up? Make it a special point 
to check it now. Make sure that coverage is included against 
check forgery and securities forgery (Clauses D & E, respectively). 


An American Surety Bank Protection Specialist offers you experi- 
enced help in bringing your forgery protection up-to-date. In 
fact, he’ll gladly make a survey of your whole protection pro- 
gram, just for the asking. No obligation of any kind. Simply 
contact your nearest American Surety agent or write our Bank 
Division for his name. 

*As reported by the ABA Insurance and Protective Committee 


Safeguarding Banks for over 70 Years 
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formula will put inventory to work as | 
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distributor. An inventory loan is often 

a solution to additional working capital 
problems. A call will bring a 
representative qualified to review 

any inventory situation. 
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Sinai, and what false witness could be 
greater against your neighbor than to 
take from him his substance under 
false pretense.” 


The government must, upon all con- 
siderations, not the least of which is 
its own perpetuation, see that it 
handles its finances so that the people 
can have returned to them the dollars 
with ‘‘sense’”’ which they trustfully 
put into its keeping; and the govern- 
ment must see to it, not that the 
money shall be returned merely in nu- 
merically equivalent dollars, but in 
dollars that shall be of substantial pur- 
chasing power. This would be but the 
most ordinary, the most common, and 
in a sense, the lowest kind of mere 
money honesty. Are our leaders ready 
to do these things? They must, and 
without compromise, hold that line, or 
the Trojan Horse, with national bank- 
ruptcy riding in the saddle, will open 
the gates to the waiting agencies of 
forest-fire inflation. 


As we see all about us a tortured, 
distracted world, may we resolve and 
declare our determination to keep this 
government, this people, ourselves, 
free from the serfdom and shackles of 
excessive debt, deficits, and despair; 
and to preserve our priceless legacy 
founded upon principles of sanity, 
righteousness, solvency, and stable 
money. 


America Will Survive—If .. . 


It is good to witness the improve- 
ment which has taken place in the 
daily operations of government, the 
application of honest and sensible bus- 
iness practices, the elimination 
of waste—but, it is shocking to note 
that such practices are not accompa- 
nied by a reduction but rather by an 
expansion of the activities of our na- 
tional government. 


And, finally, in the words of Dr. 
Douglas Southall Freeman of Rich- 
mond at the Graduate School of Bank- 
ing: 

“Ts America to survive? If that 
question is less academic today than 
than it has been since April, 1865, the 
answer that comes from the past is an 
assured one: Yes, America will sur- 
vive—if her sons will cease to think 
of her as a Lady Bountiful and regard 
her as a mother for whom, from the 
love they bear her, they are willing to 
sacrifice. The road of individual self- 
discipline and self-denial is the road 
to America’s safety, to her happiness, 
and to her world service.” 
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PRINCIPAL MANAGING UNDERWRITERS 
OF NEW MUNICIPAL ISSUES 
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Based on issues of $500,000 or more. In co-managed issues the $ amount 
of the issue is divided equally among the co-managers, but each co-manager 
is credited with one issue with respect to the number of issues. 

































| Gen. Obligation | Revenue | Total 
Amount No. Amount No. Amount 

| First National City Bank of New York | $ 71,948,000 (9) | $ — | $71,948,000 ( 9) 

| Halsey, Stuart & Co. 48,550,000 (26) | 17,342,000 (5) 65,892,000 (31) 

Blyth & Co., Inc. 14,420,000 ae | 32,618,000 (8) | 47,038,000 (16) | 

| Bank of America, N. T. & S. A. | 46,883,000 (16) | Som ‘ 46,883,000 (16) 

| Harris Trust & Savings Bank 38,078,000 (12) | ees ‘ 38,078,000 (12) 

| Harriman, Ripley & Co., Incorporated | 17,478,000 (11) | 17,000,000 (2) 34,478,000 (13) | 

| First Boston Corporation 16,015,000 (10) 15,700,000 (4) | 31,715,000 (14) | 

| Smith, Barney & Co. 10,062,000 ( 4) | 18,750,000 (3) | 28,812,000 ( 7) 

| Northern Trust Company | 26,260,000 (11) | nae . 26,260,000 (11) 

| First National Bank of Chicago 22,063,000 ( 8) | sca - | 22,063,000 ( 8) 

| Chase Manhattan Bank | 20,800,000 ( 3) coe ‘ 20,800,000 ( 3) 

| First of Michigan Corporation | 6,455,000 (7) | 14,265,000 (4) | 20,720,000 (11) 

| John Nuveen & Co. 2,495,000 io ae 17,310,000 (5) |. 19,805,000 ( 7) 
Bankers Trust Company 18,955,000 ( 4) 5 jn 18,955,000 ( 4) 
Lehman Brothers | 13,603,000 (ae is ‘ | 13,603,000 ( 3) | 

| Eastman, Dillon, Union Securities & Co. | 1,206,000 edo)! 12,239,000 (4) | 13,445,000 ( 5) | 
B. J. Van Ingen & Co., Inc. 775,000 CH |} 9,633,000 (4) | 10,408,000 ( 5) 

| Alex. Brown & Sons 10,017,000 ( 5) en ‘ 10,017,000 ( 5) 

| Mercantile Trust Company of St. Lovis | 8,965,000 ( 6) | nent 8,965,000 ( 6) 
Ira Haupt & Co. | 1,352,000 ( 2) | 7,333,000 (1) 8,685,000 ( 3) 
Glore, Forgan & Co. | 7,723,000 ( 2) 800,000 (1) 8,523,000 ( 3) 

| Kuhn, Loeb & Co. | 8,015,000 ( 4) | ae ‘ 8,015,000 ( 4) 

| J. P. Morgan & Co., Incorporated 7,568,000 (a> sen ; 7,568,000 ( 3) 

| Braun, Bosworth & Company ° | 5,962,000 ‘ee. 600,000 (1) 6,562,000 ( 9) 
National State Bank of Newark 6,019,000 es sid a ‘ | 6,019,000 ( 5) 

| Phelps, Fenn & Co. 5,960,000 (ze bid : 5,960,000 | 2) 

| F. S. Smithers & Co. eave ‘ | 5,600,000 (2) | 5,600,000 ( 2) 

| American Trust Co. (San Francisco) | 5,500,000 ( 2) | ee ; | 5,500,000 ( 2) 

| Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane | 3935800: .( 3) | 1,050,000 (1) | 4,985,000 ( 4) 

| White, Weld & Co. | 3,130,000 ae 1,750,000 (1) 4,880,000 Bo 
Equitable Securities Corporation | 561,000 ( 1) 4,200,000 (2) | 4,761,000 (3) | 

| Deposit Guar. & Tr. Co. (Jackson, Miss.) | 4,720,000 im ao . | #20800 C1 

| Kidder, Peabody & Co. 2,936,000 ct 2) . | 1,450,000 (1) | 4,386,000 ( 3) 
Security-First Nat'l. Bk. of Los Angeles | 4,262,000 ( 4) nisi . | ae (8 

| California Bank | 4,132,000 ( 3) ia ; | 4,132,000 ( 3) 
First National Bank of Memphis 3,505,000 ( 3) oii | 3,505,000 ( 3) 
American Securities Corporation 3,150,000 _m. sie . | -Beeee0 ( 3) 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler | 2,930,000 ( 3) sid . | 2,930,000 ( 3) 

| Boland, Saffin & Co. 2,883,000 ( 2) | oie 2,883,000 ( 2) 
Butcher & Sherrerd | sae ‘ | 2,840,000 (1) 2,840,000 et 
Drexel & Co. | 2,800,000 Zk ses ‘ 2,800,000 ( 1) 
Marine Trust Co. of Western New York | 2,782,000 [4 os . | aaa ( 3) 

| Baxter, Williams & Co. 2,600,000 Cia 4 cere : 2,600,000 ( 2) 
First National Bank of Minneapolis | 2,595,000 (3) | ins . | 2598000 ( 3) 
Commerce Trust Company (Kansas City) | 2,500,000 (2 | she - | 2,500,000 (27 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 2,343,000 2] ie ‘ 2,343,000 ( 3) 
Rowles, Winston & Co. 2,325,000 cone. bias . 2,325,000 ( 1) 
Dean Witter & Co. 2,200,000 Coa oe . 2,200,000 ( 2) 
Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Inc. 2,100,000 ( 1) re - » Le. 2566060 ( 1) 
Singer, Deane & Scribner eat ‘ 2,075,000 (1) | 2,075,000 ( 1) 





Source: IBA Statistical Bulletin 
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REPORT ON AGRICULTURE 


HE volume of farm output needed 
in 1975 may be about a third lar- 
ger than in 1951-53, according to 

a report just released by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. The report is 
based on a study in which two USDA 
economists analyzed the size of the 
production job confronting the na- 
tion’s farmers. 

The increased load that our agricul- 
tural plant will thus be compelled to 
assume presents a really great chal- 
lenge, especially when it is realized 
that a sizeable share of the increase 
in agricultural commodities that has 
become available for human con- 
sumption since World War I is ac- 
counted for by the shift that has 
occurred in the source of farm power. 
The removal from our farms of the 
horses and mules that have been re- 
placed by tractors and other motor 
vehicles has released 70 million acres 
of crop land and large quantities of 
other resources for the production of 
food and fiber for human use. 


It has been pointed out by the 
USDA’s Agricultural Marketing Ser- 
vice that the dairy industry has been 
somewhat similarly affected by the re- 
duction that has occurred in the num- 
ber of farms producing milk and the 
resulting reduction in the quantity of 
milk used on such farms (see graph). 
This has had the further effect of re- 
ducing per capita consumption, since 
people living off of farms which pro- 
duce milk commonly consume less 
milk products than do those living on 
dairy farms. 


Projected needs for livestock pro- 
duction in 1975 are placed at about 45 
per cent above those for 1951-53. 
Greater increases are anticipated in 
the production of meat animals and 
poultry products than in milk. The 
projections call for a 25 per cent in- 
crease in total crop production, while 
there is an indicated need for an in- 
crease of over one-third in pasture out- 
put during the intervening period. 
Cotton production will be increased 
only moderately. Substantial down- 
ward adjustments are foreseen in the 
production of wheat and other food 
grains. 

The methods by which the required 
increased production will be accom- 
plished, according to the report, in- 
clude (1) shifting acreages among 
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By FRANCIS A. KUTISH 


Extension Economist, lowa State College 


crops; (2) adding to crop land and pas- 
ture land area; and (3) increasing pro- 
duction per acre. 

More than 150 million additional 
acres of crop land equivalent may be 
needed in 1975 if we assume that crop 
and pasture land yield in that year 
will be the same as in 1951-53. Land 
economists have projected a net in- 
crease in crop land of about 25 million 
acres between 1953 and 1975. About 
five-sixths of our additional needed 
output will thus have to be obtained 
from greater output per acre, or from 
other technological improvements. 


This study points up a positive need 
for continued technological improve- 
ment in agricultural production meth- 
ods, particularly in the fields of com- 
mercial fertilizer and supplemental ir- 
rigation. The USDA entertains no 
doubt that the increased needs will be 
met, and the report concludes that the 
problems involved will concern them- 
selves more largely with the question 
of how rather than whether it will be 
done. 


Soybean production is up 100 mil- 
lion bushels from that of a year ago. 
USDA estimates that exports will be 
up 10 million bushels to a total of 75 
million. Another 30 million bushels will 
be used for seed and other farm pur- 


poses. If all the remainder were crush- 
ed, we would have an output of about 
8.8 million tons of meal, compared 
with a 1955 production of 6.5 million 
tons. 

Obviously, the critical factor in the 
soybean price outlook for the winter 
and spring lies in the ability to move 
the large supply of soybean meal. The 
smaller cotton crop and lard output, 
coupled with a strong export demand, 
will put a prop under the price of soy- 
bean oil. But the large supply of meal 
will give it a wholesale price range of 
$40 to $48 per ton at Decatur, which 
compares with a range of $50 to $60 
a year ago. 

The lower soybean meal price will 
make it a good buy. There is little 
economic reason why any farmer 
shouldn’t feed a balanced ration to his 
live stock. If he is short of high quality 
roughages, he can balance low quality 
forage with protein rather than pay 
much of a premium for high quality 
hay. 

Our first sizable soybean carryover 
is undoubtedly in prospect. In view of 
the limited crushing capacity of the 
processing industry and the amount 
of the beans that will go under loan, 
there is little chance that this year’s 
crop will be used up; and present in- 
dications are that the CCC is likely to 
wind up next fall with 40-million-bush- 
els of this commodity on its hands. 


Favorable developments have also 
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pushed the corn crop estimate up to 
the second largest on record. 

Despite the sharply smaller small 
grain harvest, total output of feed 
grains this year is only 4 per cent be- 
low that of 1955. With fewer hogs, this 






























; means more feed per head of livestock 
. than a year earlier. Corn was moving 
at bargain rates in the Eastern Corn 
Belt in October. CCC’s sale and price 
. policy will be an important factor in 
a determining next year’s price pattern. 
1e Farmers’ cash needs are rising. 
t, Costs, of course, are up, and techno- 
d, logical improvements invariably 
- involve an outlay of additional funds. 
al It is nevertheless a bit surprising to 
of note that the USDA’s report on the 
eh financial position of the country’s ag- 
50) riculture on January 1, 1956 showed 
that machinery purchases were still 
ill holding at a higher level than depre- 
le ciation charges. It was expected in 
> many quarters, in view of the persis- 
sis tent drop in farm income that has 
ty occurred since 1951, that the value of 
ity machinery on farms, allowing for a 
ay normal rate of depreciation, would 
ity show a material reduction. 
First-of-the-year totals of agri- 
yer culture’s balance sheet showed a slight 
of increase over those of January 1, 1955. 
the The increase in assets stemmed mainly 
int from higher real estate values prevail- 
an, ing in many parts of the country. 
r’s Declines in the value of crops and live- 
in- stock were about offset by the in- 
r to creased value of machinery, household 
sh- furnishings, and cash and securities. 
3. Increased investment in dairy farm- 
also ing is especially noteworthy. Contrib- 






costs, better milking methods, bulk 
tank milk handling, more rapid turn- 
over of cows and a higher investment 
per cow. Since the late 1940’s, for ex- 
ample, investment in land, buildings 
and machinery on a typical eastern 
Wisconsin dairy farm has risen about 
20 per cent. 


The hog market is approaching the 
season’s low spot. Weekly slaughter of 
hogs under federal inspection averaged 
between 800,000 and 900,000 head be- 
tween mid-May and early September. 
Then it began to rise and by the first 
week in October it had passed the 
1,300,000 mark. By late November or 
early December it should reach 1,500,- 
000. 


Last year’s December hog kill under 
federal inspection topped 7.3 million 
head. This year’s probably will be re- 
duced to 6.5 million because of the 
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cutback in late spring pigs. Prospects 
are thus for a smaller than normal 
marketing increase for the rest of the 
fall—and a correspondingly less than 
normal price decline. 


This fall’s relatively steady hog 
market has made hogs attractive to 
the farmer who is faced with a choice 
between hogs and cattle as a means of 
selling his corn this coming winter and 
spring. 

Movement of cattle from the west 
into corn belt feed lots has been early 
and large. Shipments into the main 
midwest feeding area during July, Au- 
gust and September were up about 75 
per cent from 1955 figures. Corn Belt 
buyers were out early this year, and 
the prices offered sounded good to 
ranchers; so they sold. Dry weather in 
the southern plains started movement 
early in that section. 

Northern plains marketing of cattle 
was pushed ahead about a month by a 
September shortage of water and 
grass, with the result that sale of range 
cattle in this area is two to four weeks 
ahead of normal. Even so, it is plain 
that a record number of cattle will be 
on feed January, 1957. 
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CAPITAL FORMATION 
IN RESIDENTIAL 





With large numbers of native cat- 
tle on feed in the southern part of the 
Corn Belt, the over-all situation adds 
up to plentiful supplies of fed beef all 
next year. Profits will be only average 
at best. 


The movement of feeder lambs was 
also early this year, with a much larger 
percentage of the lamb crop contract- 
ed direct. Range runs are now tapering 
off, and the fed lamb market is in po- 
sition to advance. A higher beef mar- 
ket and stronger wool prices provide 
the basis for a good winter lamb price 
outlook. 


Few individual farmers can afford 
to do much experimenting on their 
own. As cash costs rise, they will be- 
come less able to afford the risks in- 
volved in investing in unproven 
practices which give no definite assur- 
ance of a profitable return. But they 
can avail themselves to the fullest of 
the latest findings of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and our system of 
State Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tions whose annual reports will soon 
be available. Agricultural bankers will 
find these reports especially interesting 
and helpful. 
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uting factors are artificial breeding’ 


Princeton 
University 


Press books 


published for the 

NATIONAL BUREAU 
OF ECONOMIC 
RESEARCH 


By Leo Gresier, Davin M. BLAnk, and 
Louis Winnick. The formation and financ- 
ing of capital in non-farm residential real 
estate from about 1890 to 1950 is measured 
and described in this richly informative new 
book. The authors identify the strategic fac- 
tors — such as population growth and gov- 
ernment policies —that have determined 
trends in this field, and point out what their 
appraisal of the past indicates for the fu- 
ture. 484 pages. Charts. $10.00 


URBAN 
MORTGAGE LENDING 


By J. E. Morton. A comprehensive survey 
of the urban mortgage market, based not 
only on the National Bureau’s separate 
studies, but supplemented with material on 
mutual savings banks and cross-institution- 
al comparisons. Introduction by R. J. Saul- 
nier. 208 pages. Charts. $4.00 

























Order from your bookseller, or from PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS, Princeton, N. J. 
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News of Equipment and Supplies 


The New National Post-Tronic 
Bank Bookkeeping Machine 


Recently released for sale by the 
National Cash Register Company is 
a new electronic bank bookkeeping 
machine called the Post-Tronic. The 
machine is equipped with electronic 
mechanisms that automatically record 
and read the depositor’s checking ac- 
count balance, thus eliminating any 
possibility of an incorrect pickup of 
such a balance, a frequent source of 
error. These mechanisms are wedge- 
shaped devices that have the ability 
to record or decipher invisible mag- 
netic symbols on special magnetic 
coatings on the back of conventional 
type monthly statement forms used 
with the machine. 


The machine proves electronically 
that the check is charged to the prop- 
er account, and notifies the operator 


What Do You Need ? 


. ACCRUAL ACCOUNT CONTROLS 

. ACOUSTICAL EQUIPMENT 

. ADHESIVES—Gum—Paste—Tapes 

. ADVERTISING—Financial 

ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES—Badges— 
Calendars 

AIR CONDITIONING 

. ALARM SYSTEMS—Burglar—Fire 

. ARCHITECTS and BUILDERS 

BAGS—Coin—Mall—Night Deposit—Paper 

. BANK FURNITURE and FIXTURES—Cabinets 

—Chairs—Counters—Desks—Waste- 
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5 a See 
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A BOXES -Cash—Coin—Mall—Safe Deposit— 
Stam oa 

. BUSINESS FORMS—Account—Bookkeeping 
—Columnar—Contract—Fan Fold— 
Ledger—Legal—Payroll—Statement— 
Tax Record—vVisible Record 

. CALCULATING CHARTS—Amortization— 
interest—Tax Wage 

. CAMERAS and SUPPLIES 

. CHECK CERTIFIERS and SIGNERS 

. CHECK PERFORATORS—PROTECTORS 

. CHECK SORTERS 

. CHECKING ACCOUNT PLANS and SYSTEMS 

. CHRISTMAS SAVINGS SYSTEM—Vacation— 
Tax—All Purpose Clubs 

. CLOCKS—Desk—Outdoor—Time—Wall— 
Watchman 

. COIN and CURRENCY—Straps—Wrappers 

. COUPON BOOKS and ENVELOPES 

. DECALS 

. DEPOSIT BOOKS and COVERS 

. DEPOSITORIES, Night and Lobby 
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. DISPLAYS—Lobby—Window 

. DRIVE-IN FACILITIES 

30. DUPLICATORS—Machine—Sets—Supplies 

. ENVELOPES—Bank-by-Mail—Button—Clasp 
—Coin—Commercial—Currency—Ex- 
panding—Payroll—String 

. FANS—Desk—Exhaust—Flioor 

. FILES—Central—Check—Correspondence— 
——— Ticket—Expanding—index Card 
—Rotary—Sorting—Storage—tTransfer 

. FILING FOLDERS and SUPPLIES 
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- FLAGS—Administrative—Service 
. FLOOR MATS—Lobby—Telier 
. GATES and GRILLES 
. INDEX ne vee ane 
. INK—Addressing—Check Signer—Duplicator 
. INTER-OFFICE COMMUNICATING SYSTEMS 
. LADDERS—Library—Vauit 
. LIGHTING SYSTEMS—Desk—Fluorescent— 
Lamp 
. LOCKS 
. MACHINES—Accounting—Adding—Address- 
Cee eee ceomenne Con 
Counting—Dating—Dictating—Folding— 
Letter Opening—Mailing—Numbering— 
Packaging—Perforating—Proof 
- MATS—Composition—Plastic—Rubber— 
Teller 
. MICROFILM 
. PAPER SHREDDERS 
. PENS—Ball Point—Counter—Desk— 
Fountain 
. PUNCHES—Ledger 
. RACKS—Cashier’s—Clothing—Coin— 
Currency 
. RUBBER STAMPS and PADS 
. SCAFFOLDING 
. SCALES—Currency—Lobby 
. SEALS—Coin Bag—Lead—Wax 
. SHELVES 
. SIGNS—Brass—Bulletin Board—Changeable 
(counter)}—Department—Electric—Holiday 
—Lobby—Name Plates—Outdoor—telier 
. STANDS—Billing—Machine—Typewriter 
. STAPLERS and STITCHERS 
59. STATIONERY 
. STENCILS—Addressing—Duplicating— 
Marking 
61. SUPPLIES—General Office 
62. SYSTEMS—Accounting—Accrual—Loan— 
Personal—Savings 
63. TV—Closed Circuit 
64. TRAYS—Bookkeeping—Check—Coin—Cur- 
rency—Filing—Lettersorting—Supply 
65. TRUCKS—Dollies—Teller—Vault 
66. VAULT—Doofs—Steps—Ventilators 
67. VENDING MACHINE: 
68. VISIBLE RECORD EQUIPMENT 
69. WATER COOLERS 


Rand McNally and Co., P. O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Iil. 
Please send us information on the items circled above or below. 


the moment an account becomes over- 
drawn. If the operator should commit 
any one of several possible errors in 
preparing a statement the machine be- 
comes inoperative until proper correc- 
tive steps have been taken. 


A new high in accuracy and speed 
is said to have been achieved by the 
use of this machine, and the training 
of bank personnel has been greatly 
simplified. 

For additional information address 
the company, Dayton 9, Ohio. 


SHOWN above is the latest type 
Diebold after hour depository, com- 
plete with envelope deposit slot, writ- 
ing shelf and deposit envelope dis- 
penser. Produced in stainless steel, 
the depository features the conven- 
tional key-locked hopper for bagged 
deposits in addition to the envelope 
drop. 

Address Diebold, Incorporated, 818 
Mulberry Road, S. E., Canton 2, Ohio 
for further information. 


Electronic Stencil Cutter 


Through use of a new electronic 
stencil cutter called Electro-Rex, al- 
most anything can be printed in the 
office without delay. 


ALUMINUM COIN TRAYS 


FOR WRAPPED COIN 
Installed in more than 10,000 
banks since 1922 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 
ARTHUR C. TAUCK & CO. 
402 Thorndon S$?. South Orange, N. J. 
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> SAVES TIME, WORK 
- | <2 = AND MONEY 





it e e * 7 
in in Counting and Packaging Coins! 
e- 
C- 
ad 
he 
1g Without the help of artist or printer, | 
ly the cutter will produce stencils or | 
plates from practically any graphic | 
SS material. The original may be a draw- 
ing, office form, typed matteror 
screened photograph. It may be an | 
original layout or a clipping from a | NOY 
previous publication, or it may be a | 
combination of both. a 
The process starts with an optical | aT oT 
scanning system that picks up any | 
images placed on the scanning side | edt SON 
of the drum. These images are con- | 
verted to high frequency currents | 1b) ) 
and through electronic amplification | 
transferred to a cutting stylus located LAA Ea 
on the reproduction side of the drum. | 
_ An exact duplicate of the original | 6,4, size only 82° high x 40° deep x 16° wide. hee ALL 
is thus obtained on a plastic stencil | pcectatehe te aieaniibinn PACKAGER 
or a plate, which can be used immed- | 6 sitting position. i : 
iately to duplicate thousands of copies | ae Wra ps an d Crim ps 
with a quality virtually equal to the | 
original. | an Average 
Address Rex-Rotary Distributing | 
Corporation, 387 - 4th Avenue, New | of 900 ROLLS PER HOUR 
York 16, N. Y. for further details. 
pe ; 
m- New All-Purpose Saving Plan Here’s coin-handling performance never before available at 
= Adopted by La Salle National such low cost! The compact, new Johnson 30-SS handles all 
sel, Designed to make regular saving as | coins from pennies to half dollars inclusive . . . fills, wraps and 
an much a part of the budget as monthly | crimps an average of 900 rolls per hour. Operator inserts empty 
zed payments on indebtedness, a new plan | wrappers . . . removes filled and crimped rolls. Average daily 
ype called “‘Save-O-Rama,”’ now offered by | voduction is tn d th h t ti ; hich 
La Salle National Bank, Chicago, pro- | P ae rough automatic operation whic 
’ g0, p a ° a 
a vides the depositor with a coupon book | minimizes fatigue . . . keeps operator on job. 
hio very similar to those used for instal- | 
ment payment purposes. | For all its low cost, the Johnson 30-SS incorporates the best 
Recognizing that the time-honored | features that have made the dependable 60-SS and 30-PM out- 
rainy day,” “security,” and “old | standing in service everywhere. 
age’ motifs are no longer effective, 
ve the bank has sought by its new plan Write or phone today for full details on 
al- to cause people to save for specific 
the purposes, such as marriage, a new this timely Johnson development 
baby, or the down payment ona home. 
Each coupon book will be illustrated 
by an attractive label designating the 
use to which the fund is dedicated. <a J OH AY sO re FARE BOX COMPANY 
The plan calls for 24 semi-monthly | 
payments of $5.00 to $40.00, and a 4619 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Illinois. 
stipulated amount of interest will be Telephone: LOngbeach 1-0217 
z paid to those making the payments as Sales and Service Offices in Major Cities, 
agreed. listed under BOWSER, Inc. 
HLY November 15, 1956 





THE BEST POSTING 
TRAYS and STANDS 
HAVE ALWAYS COME 
FROM £c Fetvte 


TTL 


C dope 


Me: SIGNS in 


BRONZE or ALUMINUM 


Your bank's name in tasteful and enduring bronze 
or aluminum is a prestige-building ambassador. Names 
of your personne! on desk plates of impressive metal 


add dignity, too. 
INDIVIDUAL LETTERS 
IN ALL SIZES, METAL OR PLASTIC, 


Low-Cost Book Copier Offered By APECO 


Designed to copy pages from books 


| and magazines as well as other mate- 


| 
| 


provide ideal permanent signs for | 


both inside and outside your build- 
ing. For finest metal signs, desk 
plotes in metal and plastic, and 
display cases at most economical 
prices, write for our newest com- 
plete catalog today! 


= 


DESK 
NAMEPLATES 


2” x 10” one line of copy, $7.50 
2,” x 10” two lines of copy, $9.00 
on bronze easel — other styles available 


"Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 


rial requiring a flat bed printer, a new, 
compact book copier has been intro- 
duced by the American Photocopy 
Equipment Company. 


Called the Apeco Panel-Lite Copier, 
it is styled to enable snug contact on 
any bound page to make a sharp, clear 
copy of the entire page from the gut- 
ter to the outer edges. 


New Compound Replaces 
Ink in Mimeographing 
Diagraphy is the name of a clean, 
colorless, compound that replaces ink 
in mimeographing, leaves no stain on 


nines il iene 
' 


| hands or clothing and eliminates pro- 


UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO., INC. | 


570 B' way Dept. BM New York 12, N.Y. 


60 


longed clean-up time. 
Developed by Print-O-Matic Com- 


| pany, Inc., the new stencil duplicating 


Engineered to be used with the 
Apeco Autostat, as well as other pro- 
cessing methods, the copier measures 
only 19!4 by 13 by 4 inches overall and 
is made with a built-in-automatic 
timer. The copying surface is of special 
3-ply filtered glass and has a remov- 
able cover. 

A free, new illustrated booklet de- 
scribing the copier is available from the 
company, 1920 W. Peterson Avenue, 
Chicago 26, IIl. 


compound produces sharp, black cop- 
ies, yet is a colorless creamy fluid 
tinted green to provide instantaneous 
legibility. 

Because the consistency of Diagra- 
phy is like ink, no mechanical adjust- 
ments are necessary. Removal of all 
the old black ink is not required. 

Although special Diagraphy paper 
must be used, it is inexpensive and 
easily obtainable through stationery 
and office supply stores. 

For complete’information, write to 
the company, 724 W. Washington 
Boulevard, Chicago 6, IIl. 


A LaMonte Booklet 


An address delivered earlier 
this year by Thurman W. Van Metre, 
Professor Emeritus of Transportation, 
Columbia University, on the occasion 
of the 85th Anniversary of George La- 
Monte & Son, has been reproduced in 
illustrated booklet form. 


The booklet, ‘‘Checks—The Tools 
of Commerce,” relates the history 
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of money and man’s development of 
various media of exchange. In review- 
ing the financial and commercial con- 
ditions prevailing in the United States 
in the year 1871, Professor Van Metre 
aptly sets the background of the time 
when George LaMonte was granted 
his patent for safety paper, the first 
practical product of its kind. 


The 85th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the safety paper industry has 
been marked by recognition in the 
banking press, and the story of the 
business covers a critical and interest- 
ing period of banking history in this 
country. Since the founding of 
the business, management has follow- 
ed the father-to-son transition, and to- 
day the concern is headed by George 
V. LaMonte, grandson of the inventor. 


National Cash and Pitney- 
Bowes to Collaborate 


The National Cash Register Com- 
pany and Pitney-Bowes, Inc. have an- 
nounced a 10-year agreement under 
the terms of which they will cooperate 
in the development and production of 
“sorter-readers’”’ of checks and other 
original forms for use in connection 
with electronic data-processing ma- 
chines for banks and offices. 


The projected sorter-readers will op- 
erate at speeds up to 750 items per 
minute. They will electronically 
“read” data printed or coded on 
checks and other original business 
forms, both for the purpose of feeding 
information into accounting machines, 
and in order to sort the original ma- 
terial as may be desired. Punched 
cards, or tape, usually prepared from 
original forms, are the only generally 
used mechanical means of accomplish- 
ing these purposes at present. 


The agreement provides that Pit- 
ney-Bowes will build for NCR the 
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YOU WILL NEED A SPECIALIST 


For the past twenty years bank 
checks have been slowly but surely 
expanding their functional values. 
Their primary function remains 
unchanged but their significance 
as source documents for fast and 
accurate check handling has become 
widely recognized as usage has 
increased. As we approach the day 
of mechanized processing this will 
become more apparent. 


We who print checks for a living 
cannot help but be conscious of the 
fact that the more they are utilized 
as an integral part of mechanized 
accounting, the more responsibility 
we will have to assume. Accuracy 
in the execution of check orders 
will take on a new meaning and 

recision will mean exactly what 
it is supposed to mean. We have a 
feeling that the bank checks of the 
future will be made only by top- 
notch professionals with up-to- 


the-minute equipment and an 
abundance of know-how. 


Here at DeLuxe we have been 
alerted to this tightening up of tol- 
erances for some few years. That is 
the reason why we have kept our 
machines newand sparkling. That is 
why we have placed so much stress 
on senalinaiiinn and inspection. 
That is why we have kept our views 
fluid with respect to procedures 
that would contribute to accuracy. 


If indeed the checks of the future 
are to bear printed dat.. upon which 
banks intend to rely for accounting 
exactness, the producing of such 
checks will require the knowledge 
of a specialist. It is our hope that 
we may continue to qu-lify. We 
hope also that many other check 
printers similarly qualify, because 
it is important that a large number 
of us rise to the occasion. 


Manufacturing Plants at: CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, 


INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL, DALLAS 


mechanical portion of sorter-reader 
equipment, and NCR, purchasing the 
equipment from PB, will equip it with 
electronic reading heads and proces- 
sing units, and market the complete 
machines, which will bear a Pitney- 
Bowes National Cash Register name- 
plate. 


Pitney-Bowes, at the same time, 
expects to develop its own direct mar- 
ket for sorter-readers equipped with 
electronic reading components suitable 
for use with a variety of other busi- 
ness machines and systems. 


Paper White Elephants 


A new eight-page illustrated book- 
let published by Remington Rand en- 
titled ‘‘Those White Elephants are 
Made of Paper,” points out that the 
efficient records-producing equipment 
of modern business is creating a filing 
problem whose very enormity 
can weight down an entire organiza- 
tion. This condition is indicated by in- 
creasing personnel and space costs, lost 
executive time, and unnecessary 
equipment expenditures. 


The booklet states that the first step 
in establishing records control and cut- 


WE WANT MONEY! 


and We're 
Willing To Pay For It! 


e 
OLD STYLE 
U. S. Large Size Paper Money 
e 
ROLLS OF BRAND NEW COINS 
lc, 5c, 10c, 25c, 50c Prior to 1956 
e 
GOLD COINS 


$1.00, $2.00, $3.00, $4.00, $5.00, 
$10.00, $20.00, $50.00 


Collections of U.S., Foreign and Ancient 
money from estates or private collectors 
purchased for cash. 


Check Your Files—Look Through Your 
Vaults—and Contact Us. 


123 West 57 St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
Tel.: JU 2-2580 

























ting down the size of this white ele- 
phant is an inventory and appraisal of 
all existing records, and the setting up 
of a retention schedule. This is 
followed by a detailed analysis and re- 
organization of filing systems and pro- 
cedures and the selection of proper 
equipment for both administrative and 
operating personnel. 


Copies of this booklet, BSD 45, may 
be obtained at any Remington Rand 
sales office, or by writing to Remington 
Rand Division, Sperry Rand Corpora- 
tion, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y. 








HOW TO BETTER SERVE 
YOUR DEPOSITORS 


USE 
“HOOD SEAL” DEPOSIT BAGS 

















Extremely hard-wearing Cotton Duck. Forest 
green color. Personalized depositors "window 
pocket.” Locks securely with tamperproof metal 
“HOOD" and fine quality Padlock. 





























7’ x 11" Bag & Padlock .. $3.45 per set 
8’ x 12” Bag & Padiock.......... $3.65 per set 
10” x 14” Bag & Padiock.......... $4.35 per set 











HOW TO INCREASE YOUR 


EMPLOYEES’ WORK CAPACITY 









USE 
WELDED STEEL 
UTILITY TRUCKS 


Usefull 4 
Durablel 
Transport 
for curren- 
cy, coins, 
files, etc. 
Each fixed 
shelf holds 
more than 
750 Ibs. 2214"" 
clearance be- 
tween shelves. Heavy duty 4’’ diameter, rub- 
ber-tired casters. Rear wheels swiveled. Hand- 
some green lacquer finish. Top shelf reversible 
—flat top or top with 1%’" slide-proof edges. 

































































Model "B""—42''L x 20'°'W x 30H. 
ADJUSTABLE Model "A"... $10.75 
MIDDLE SHELF: Model "B"..... $12.50 





LOCK COMPARTMENT and CABINET TRUCKS also available. 


. =] The BANK VAULT 
‘ 


_ INSPECTION CO. 
Inventors of the original “‘Rotary’’ Night Depository 


1809 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILA. 30, PA. 
62 























WALTER E. Kutcu Co.,manufactur- 
ers of these signs, will make them up 
in whatever color combinations may 
be desired. The smaller one is 5” x 
141%” while the larger one measures 


| 8” x 171%”. The latter has four indi- 


vidual changeable Formica-engraved 
inserts which are attached to the alum- 
inum background with an adhesive. It 
It has a 214” weighted base. For ad- 
ditional details, write the company 


at 18229 W. MeNichols, Detroit 19, 


Mich. 
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D. J. HOBBS 


DR. D. G. HORVITZ 


DANIEL J. HOBBS comes to Mosler 
Safe Company from Harris-Seybold 
Company as director of industrial re- 
lations. He has spent many years in 
the industrial relations field in the 
Dayton area. 


In his new assignment as statistical 
director of A. J. Wood and Company, 
DR. DANIEL G. HORVITZ will supervise 


R. M. SANDERSON 


E. W. MORTON 





the statistical and sampling opera- 
tions of the marketing research or- 
ganization. 


As Eastern Regional Manager for 
the Cummins-Chicago Corporation, 
ROBERT M. SANDERSON will supervise 
field sales and service activities with 
offices in Atlanta, Ga. E. WILLIAM 
MORTON has been appointed Western 
Regional Manager with similar duties. 
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A’Four-Irack Mind ! 


The All-Purpose Burroughs 
Sensimatic is Four Specialized Bank 
Accounting Machines in one! 





COMMERCIAL SAVINGS 
BOOKKEEPING ACCOUNTING 


LOAN GENERAL LEDGER 
ACCOUNTING ACCOUNTING 


You'll be on the right track to more 
efficiency when the all-purpose Burroughs 
Sensimatic bank accounting machine 
takes over all your major accounting 
functions. By merely turning a_ job- 
selector knob you have the equivalent of 
four specialized machines in one! 


Versatile, fast, this modern machine 





yera- swiftly reduces your volume of work. And WHEREVER 

| Or- i it’s so easy to learn. Even an inexperienced THERE'S BANKING 
operator quickly becomes an expert. THERE'S 

_ Why not ask our representative for a 

etl: demonstration? You'll find his office 

‘dads listed in your local telephone directory. 

with : Call or write Burroughs Corporation, 

ve Detroit 32, Michigan. 
Burroughs and Sensimatic are trade-marks 

stern 


ities. 
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H. D. SHEA L. J. CROSS 
Bankers Trust Company, New York: 
Recent promotions include those of 
HERBERT D. SHEA of the Out-of-Town 
Division to vice president; JOHN 
HAWES, JR. formerly a manager in the 
Foreign Exchange Division, to assis- 
tant vice president; and JOHN C. 
KETCHUM, JR., PAUL W. MARPE and 
EDWARD H. PENNELL to assistant 
treasurers. 


Hornblower & Weeks, Chicago: LOUIS 
J. CROSS, a general partner in the in- 
vestment firm, has been elected a di- 
rector of The Celotex Corporation. 


Mellon National Bank and Trust Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: Named vice president 
is ALEXANDER B. ADAMS whose duties 
will include supervision of advertising 
and public relations in the bank’s 53 
offices. 


Valley National Bank, Phoenix, Ariz.: 
Previously an investment officer at 
the Manufacturers National Bank of 
Detroit, CHARLES E. JAMES comes to 


Cc. E. JAMES JAMES MINOTTO 
Valley National as an assistant vice 
president in the investment depart- 
ment. He is being assigned to the 
bank’s portfolio and municipal bond 
divisions. 


JAMES MINOTTO, Arizona diplomat, 
businessman and rancher, comes to 
the bank as a special representative 
in the business development depart- 
ment. Known internationally as a 
diplomat and U. S. government con- 
sultant, Mr. Minotto’s last govern- 
mental assignments were as Minister 
to Portugal and Chief of Mission of 
the Mutual Security Agency and 
Foreign Operations Administration 
headquarters at Lisbon, 1951-55. 


A. E. Masten & Co., Pittsburgh: ARTHUR 
TRESCH has joined the firm as mana- 
ger of the municipal bond depart- 
ment. 


Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, New York: 
CLEMENT J. GAERTNER was admitted 
to general partnership. 


P2E002! ATTENTION !EE0E8! 


LAWYERS—TRUST OFFICERS—EXECUTORS—PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATORS—PROBATE JUDGES—TRUSTEES 


We will accept 1000 Missing Heir Cases, free of any and all charges. Names and 
last addresses will be televised on our new half-hour weekly TV Series ‘The Tracer” 
which is now being distributed to stations all over the country. Sums due these heirs 
must exceed $5,000. Write for further particulars. 


TRACERS COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Specialists in finding the missing since 1924 
515 MADISON AVE., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 


N. B. JACKSON A. F. ALLEN 
Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, N. Y. C.; 
N. BAXTER JACKSON, Chairman of the 
Board until his retirement last Jan- 
uary, has been elected a member of 
the board of the American Chain & 
Cable Co. 


From assistant vice president, 
DAVID HAVILAND has been advanced 
to vice president. Former Assistant 
Secretaries GEORGE H. DEVEY, JOHN 
W. MARX and ROBERT O. WHITE have 
been promoted to assistant vice pres- 
idents. Newly appointed assistant 
secretaries are; LINDSAY A. MOTLEY, 
JR., ERIC A. BAKER, FRANCIS W. MUR- 
RAY, III and PATRICK J. SCALLY. 


Republic National Bank of Dallas: 
AUSTIN F. ALLEN, prominent Dallas 
insurance executive, has been elected 
a member of the board of directors. 


First Security Bank of Idaho, N. A. 
RALPH J. COMSTOCK, formerly execu- 
tive vice president, is the new presi- 
dent, succeeding J. L. DRISCOLL who 
is now board chairman. First Secur- 
ity Bank of Idaho, N. A., is a mem- 
ber bank of the First Security System 
of which GEORGE S. ECCLES is presi- 
dent. 


The First National City Bank of New 
York: RALPH EMERSON MORTON, for- 
merly a vice president of City Bank 
Farmers Trust Co. and National City 
Bank, has been named president of 
the Hawaiian Trust Co., Ltd. in 
Honolulu. 


Newly appointed assistant vice 
presidents are KENNETH K. ROUNDS 
who will serve in the South American 
District and EVERETT S. TEWKSBURY 
who will be located in the Caribbean 
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District. GEORGE THIEL will be as- 
signed to the European District as an 
an assistant cashier. 


The Northern Trust Co., Chicago: 
Previously second vice presidents, 
WILLIAM T. CAMERON and DAVID H. 
THOMAS, JR., have been advanced to 
vice presidents. The former is 
assigned to the banking department 
and the latter will have assignments 
in Illinois, Wisconsin and Michigan. 
At the same time HUGH B. MCCULLOCH 
was promoted from assistant secre- 
tary to second vice president. 


The McDowell National Bank of Sharon, 
Pa.: Announcement was recently 
made of the election of JOHN S. BY- 
CROFT, JR. as president. 


Hornblower & Weeks, New York: 
GEORGE VIEIRA, EDWARD V. LAFFAN 
and OLIVER H. HEIGHWAY have been 
admitted as general partners. Messrs. 
Vieira and Laffan have been associ- 
ated with Hornblower & Weeks since 
1922 and 1928, respectively. Mr. 
Heighway came to the firm’s Chicago 
office from Harris Trust & Savings 
Bank in 1942. 


Citizens National Trust & Savings Bank 
of Los Angeles: From vice president 
and trust officer, F. MILES FLINT has 
been elevated to the position of vice 
president and senior trust officer. He 
has headed the estate planning di- 
vision of the trust department for 
many years. ° 


First Pennsylvania Bank & Trust Co., 
Philadelphia: ANTHONY G. FELIX, JR., 
an attorney, has been elected vice 
president in the commercial depart- 
ment. As a partner in the firm of 
Norris, Lex, Hart & Eldredge, Mr. 
Felix has represented First Pennsyl- 
vania for many years in connection 
with their installment operations. 


LaSalle National Bank, Chicago; Presi- 
dent of W. A. Alexander and Co., 
WADE FETZER, JR. has been elected to 
the board to fill the vacancy created 
by the recent death of his father, the 
senior Wade Fetzer, who was one of 
the bank’s original directors. 








Citizens & Southern National Bank, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Recent promotions in- 
clude those of JAMES M. SHEPHERD 
and LEO L. RAINEY, JR. who were ad- 
vanced respectively, to vice president 
and assistant vice president. 
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Cc. J. HAINES 





J. H. CLARKE 


M. J. HAYES 


Bank of America, San Francisco: Ap- 
pointment to a vice presidency of St. 
Helena’s branch was recently an- 
nounced for PAUL R. ALEXANDER. 
Three newly elected assistant vice 
presidents are LOUIS VINCI, represen- 
tative in Italy; ROBERT G. MAYER, 
head of the business development sec- 
tion in New York City, and WILLIAM 
E. DITTOE, an officer in the business 
development department at the San 
Francisco head office. 


American National Bank and Trust Co. 
of Chicago: CHARLES J. HAINES, presi- 
dent of National Cylinder Gas Co. 
has been elected a director to suc- 
ceed CHARLES A. LIDDLE, former pres- 
ident of the Pullman-Standard Car 
Manufacturing Co., who resigned be- 
cause of illness. 


Additional responsibilities h ave 


been given two vice presidents: JAMES 
H. CLARKE who will head the bank’s 
corporate and government bond de- 
partment and MILTON J. HAYES, new- 
ly appointed head of the municipal 
bond department, who will also 
handle broker’s loans. 

Newly appointed officers are 
ROBERT C. HANSEN, assistant secre- 
tary, and JACK P. KATZ and BRENDON 
J. STEWART, assistant cashiers. While 
only in their early thirties, these men 
have had an average of 14 years of 
service with the bank, each having 
spent his entire business life with 
American National 


Spencer, Trask & Co., New York: A 
Municipal Bond Department under 
the management of DENTON D. HALL 
with JOSEPH F. MEYERS as assistant 
manager, was recently opened. 


First Trust & Deposit Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; 
JOHN R. TUTTLE, chairman of the 
board and president of Crouse-Hinds 
Co. has been elected a director. 


The promotion of RALPH S. WIE- 
GAND from assistant vice president to 
vice president was recently an- 
nounced. 


The First National Bank and Trust Co., 
Kalamazoo, Mich: HENRY J. SCHA- 
BERG, formerly vice president in 
charge of personnel and operations 
was elected vice president and cash- 
ier and LAVERNE J. WETHERBEE was 
advanced from cashier to senior vice 
president. 


First Western Bank, San Francisco: 
Newly appointed vice president is 
ALBERT L. JOHNSON, assigned to the 
coordinator’s department. 


Equitable Security Trust Co., Wilmington, 
Del.: Two assistant treasurers pro- 
moted to the position of assistant 


















































14 FULLY-STAFFED OFFICES 
NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, CONN., 
MARYLAND, OHIO, INDIANA, 
FLORIDA, DELAWARE, KENTUCKY 
WEST VIRGINIA AND 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 




























INTER-COUNTY TITLE 


GUARANTY AND MORTGAGE COMPANY 
1927-1956 


Yesterday’s doubt is made today’s 
certainty with 


TITLE INSURANCE 





NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
111 BROADWAY, N. Y. 6,N. Y, 
BArclay 7-0995 


Thomas H. Quinn, President 





controller are DONALD R. SCHNEE and 
WALTER E. TRABBOLD. Both officers 
have been assigned to administrative 
duties in the comptroller’s depart- 
ment for some time. 


Drexel & Co., Philadelphia: JAMES G. 
COUFFER, GEORGE BELL, R. SCHUYLER 
LIPPINCOTT, PAUL F. MILLER, JR., and 
JOHN H. REMER have become general 
partners. 


Hibernia National Bank, New Orleans, 
La.: Named assistant vice presidents 
are, FRANKLIN L. RUIZ, JR., A. E. 
LARSEN and PHILLIP J. CARROLL. 
are assigned to the commercial, for- 
eign trade and loan departments, re- 
spectively. 


The County Trust Company, White Plains, 
N. Y.: Charles F. Kammerer, Jr. head 
of the cost analysis department and 
manager of the investment portfolio, 
has been promoted from assistant 
treasurer to assistant vice president. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York: 
GEORGE S. YOUNG, president and chief 
executive of The Columbia Gas Sys- 
tem, Inc. has been elected to the 
board of directors. 
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HEAD OFFICE 
Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 
BRANCHES 
155 throughout Japan 
NEW YORK BRANCH 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 


LONDON BRANCH 
82, King William St., London E.C. 4 
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ORPORATE FINANCIAL OFFICERS 


W. M. WOLFSON H. V. JANOWIEC 
Television Programs of America, Inc., 
New York: WILLIAM M. WOLFSON has 
been elected treasurer. His election as 
an officer comes five months after he 
joined TPA as controller. 


Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, Ill? 
HENRY V. JANOWIEC was elected con- 
troller. He formerly was treasurer and 
controller of Webcor, Inc. 


Cook Electric Co., Chicago: JAMES E. 
ENRIGHT was named to the newly- 
created office of assistant treasurer. 


Reynolds Metals Co., Louisville: C. E. 
COGHILL, vice president and treasurer, 
has been elected a member of the 
board. Mr. Coghill was appointed as- 
sistant controller in 1943, assistant 
treasurer in 1944, treasurer in 1948 
and vice president and treasurer in 
March of last year. 


International Harvester Co., Chicago: 
J. MALCOLM LANDEN and HARRY L. 
STONE have been appointed assistant 
treasurers. Mr. Landen will also con- 
tinue as manager of cash control, 
and Mr. Stone will continue as man- 
ager of bank relations and also as 
treasurer of International Harvester 
Credit Corp. 


Basic, Inc., Clevéland, Ohio: Former 
Under Secretary of the Treasury, H. 
CHAPMAN ROSE has been elected to 


’ the board of directors. 


Air Reduction Co., Inc., New York: 
DAVID H. LYALL has been elected 
treasurer. Mr. Lyall, with the com- 
pany for 21 years, became general 
auditor in 1944, assistant controller 
in 1949. 


United States Rubber Co., New York: 
W. H. KRIETE and T. V. HORRIGAN 
were elected assistant treasurers. 


‘ 


Fedders-Quigan Corp., New York: 
VICTOR F. MELIN has been electe:! 
vice president in charge of finance. 
Mr. Melin, who joined Fedders- 
Quigan as treasurer in August 1955, 


was previously secretary-treasurer of 
Thor Corp. 


Fairchild Camera & Instrument Corp., 
Syosset, N. Y.: JAMES A. MAROHN was 
elected vice president—finance. Mr. 
Marohn was executive vice president 
and a director of Magic Chef Corp., 
will retain his directorship in that 
company. 


Basic Inc., Cleveland: WALTER B. W. 
WILSON was appointed assistant 
treasurer. Mr. Wilson had been with 
the New York Stock Exchange as 
assistant to the president, and 
later as a representative of the stock 
list department. Before that, he had 
been associated with Brown Brothers 
Harriman & Co. 


International Business Machines Corp., 
New York: KENNETH N. DAVIS, JR., 
has been named controller of IBM’s 


new Special Engineering Products 
Division. 


Texas Eastern Transmission Corp., Shreve- 
port, La.. ORVILLE S. CARPENTER 
moved up from vice president and 
comptroller to president, succeeding 
GEORGE T. NAFF, who becomes vice 
chairman of the board. Mr. Carpen- 
ter, who also was elected a director, 
will exercise primary executive au- 
thority in the operations of the com- 
pany. Mr. Naff will have general su- 
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pervision of the affairs of the com- 
pany with particular emphasis on the 
extensive financing program which 
Texas Eastern will undertake in the 
near future. S. P. OSBORN was elected 
comptroller to succeed Mr. Carpen- 
ter. 


Industrial Reactor Laboratories, Inc., 
Plainsboro, N. J.: HARRY L. HILYARD, 
treasurer of American Tobacco Co., 
was named vice president of this new 
company, which has been formed by 
10 large corporations (including 
American Tobacco) to build and 
operate a privately-owned nuclear 
reactor for industrial research in 
atomic energy. GEN. WALTER BEDELL 
SMITH was named president of IRL. 


. CHRISTIAN R. A. OGLESBY 


0. G. OWNBY W. D. BRAMHALL 


The First National Bank of Atlanta, Ga.: 
The longest list of promotions in more 
than two years brings the total num- 
ber of offices to 85. It includes: PAUL 
M. CHRISTIAN, RICHARD A. OGLESBY 
and 0. G. OWNBY, assistant vice pres- 
idents; JOHN L. ABBOTT, HOWARD 
BOTELER, C. DAVID CARLEY, JR., 
ELYEA D. CARSWELL, JR., JAMES J. 
HOWELL, RICHARD H. JENNINGS, C. 
DEWEY MOORE and THAD N. MORRIS, 
assistant cashiers; and ROGER A. 
WHITE, assistant controller. 


The Bank of Californic, N. A., San 
Francisco: Two new members of the 
official family of the bank are 
WILLIAM D. BRAMHALL who joined the 
staff as assistant vice president and 
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WILLIS L. WARNER who has been ad- 
vanced to assistant cashier. 


Blunt, Ellis & Simmons, Chicago: RICHARD 
W. SIMMONS, a partner in the invest- 
ment securities firm, has been elected 
a director of Cook Electric Co. 


Federal National Mortgage Association, 
Washington, D. C.: Announcement has 
been made of the appointment of 
JOHN H. CLAIBORNE, JR., as fiscal 
agent. His new duties will in- 
clude handling the various debenture 
and note offerings FN MA issues from 
time to time. 


Houston Bank & Trust Co.: A. HARREL 
BLACKSHEAR has joined the staff as 
vice president, from the United States 
National Bank at Galveston. 


First Bank Stock Corporation, Minne- 
apoliss Newly elected director is 
RUFUS W. HANSON, executive vice 
president of First National Bank of 
Minneapolis. 


Seattle-First National Bank (Wash.): 
JOSEPH C. STRICKER, manager of the 
Richland branch, and LOUIS E. KEIL- 
ER, assistant manager of the Walla 
Walla branch, have been elected as- 
sistant vice presidents. 


The Bank for Savings in the City of New 
York: LAWRENCE G. MARSHALL, an 
executive vice president of The Chase 
Manhattan Bank has been elected a 
Trustee. 


W. W. YOUNGDAHL E. R. KROPP 
Chicago National Bank: WALTER W. 
YOUNGDAHL has been advanced from 
assistant cashier to assistant vice 
president. He is assigned to the aud- 
iting and accounting department. 


Manufacturers Bank & Trust Company, 
St. Lovis:s EUGENE R. KROPP, general 
administrative vice president of the 
Union Electric Company was elected 
to the Board of Directors. 


A. C. Allyn & Co. Inc., Chicago: J. PAL- 
MER CRAWFORD (Flint, Mich., office) 
and ROBERT L. CREEK were elected 
vice presidents. 


First American National Bank, Nashville, 
Tenn.: First vice president, P. D. 
HOUSTON, JR. was recently elected to 
the board of directors. 


The Chase Manhattan Bank, New York: 
The new president of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., FREDE- 
RICK R. KAPPEL, has been elected to 
the board of directors. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


Nov. 15-16—Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Drake Hotel, Chicago 
Dec. 10-11—National Agricultural Credit Conference, Statler Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 


1957 


Jan. 14-16—National Credit Conference, Conrad Hilton, Chicago. 
Mar. 18-20—National instalment Credit Conference, Conrad Hilton, Chicago 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS 
1957 


Mar. 28-30—Florida, Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood 

Apr. 23-25—Ohio, Sheraton Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati 

Moy 4-10—Georgia, Cruise to Bermuda, S. S. Queen of Bermuda, via New York 
May 5- 7—Lovisiana, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. 

May 7- 8—Tennessee, Hermitage Hotel, Nashville 

May 8-11—Pennsylvania, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City 


May 9-10—Oklahoma, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa 


May 10-11—North Carolina, The Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst 
May 10-11—WNorth Dakota, Ray Hotel, Dickinson 
May 12-14—Missouri, Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City 


May 12-14—Texas, Galvez Hotel, Galveston 


May 15-16—Indiana, French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick 


OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


Nov. 25-30—Iinvestment Bankers Association, Annual Convention, Hollywood, Fla. 


1957 


Apr. 25-27—I\ndependent Bankers Association, Golden Gate Hotel, North Dade, Fila. 
May 27-31—American Institute of Banking, 55th Annual Convention, Richmond, Va. 
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Buffalo Industrial Bank 


COURT AND PEARL STREETS 
RALPH W. STODDARD Buffalo 2,New York 


PRESIDENT 20? Seneca ormeeT 


Our 40th Year of Service 


The National Cash Register Company 
Dayton 9, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


We have used National equipment since 1929 when we installed 
our first window posting machines, Since then we have enjoyed 
substantial growth, and today have more than 36, 000 customers, 


We were one of the first banks to install your Commercial Teller 
machines in all our offices, and the first bank in New York State 
to utilize National cycle posting machines in our Consumer Credit 
Department, 


PRIDE OF THE BANK are several Class 31 Accounting Ma- As a result of our many years of experience with your machines 
chines used for cycle posting on installment loans. This was and extensive studies made during our various installations, we 
the first installation of this type in New York State. are convinced that National machines offer the highest level of 
economical operating efficiency, audit control, and dependable 
service. We have completely mechanized almost every departe- 
ment, with 24 National machines presently in operation, 


We estimate these National machines pay for themselves every 
four years through savings in personnel, maintenance and oper- 
ating costs, giving us an annual return of about 25% on our in- 
vest ment. 


RALPH W. STODDARD, Presi- r 
dent, finds Nationals a prof- . MEMRER FEDERAL DEROSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
itable investment. 


“Our C4/alional Machines 
return 20% annually through savings- 


offer highest level of economical operating efficiency” 


Banks are finding that Nationals 
quickly pay for themselves, then re- 
turn a profit on the original invest- 
ment. For a free demonstration of 
how your banking operation can 
benefit from the use of National 
equipment, call your nearby National 
representative, a trained systems 
analyst. Look in the yellow pages of 
your phone directory. 


* 


SPEED AND OPERATING EFFicieNCY with National Class 41 Bank Teller Machines keep 
customers happy and confident of reliability. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, vayron », on10 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 





“GUUD AS GOLD”.. 


and even better 


Gold and silver were once the 

most acceptable currency. Today over 

90% of the dollar volume of 

all transactions is settled by check. 

Safety Paper invented by George La Monte in 1871 made the 

tamper-proof check a reality, and contributed greatly to our economic 

progress. Now, as for decades, the majority of America’s leading banks make 
La Monte Safety Paper their first choice... for safety, 


for quality, for service. 


Ask your lithographer to show you samples . . . or we will gladly send them direct. 


THE WAVY LINES ® ARE 
A LAMONTE TRADE-MARK 
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